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Conklin’s Grammar 


and 


Eggleston’s History 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
ITS PEOPLE | 


Were adopted for exclusive use in the. 
public schools of Pittsburg, Pa., on 


May 9, 1893. 


No better books can be 
adopted for any schools. 


Correspondence is invited relative 


to their use in your school. 


AMERICAN 
BOOK 
COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO 


Conklin’s English Grammar and Composition, .60 


Eggleston's History of the United States and 
Its People, ° - - 1.05 





Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Specially favor- 
able terms for introduction. 


CINCINNATI BosTON 


The University Publishing Co. 


invites correspondence 
concerning 

Maury’s Geographies 
Davis’s Reading Books 
Holmes’s New Readers 
Lippincott’s Popular Readers 
Clarendon Dictionary 
Venable’s New Arithmetics 
Sanford’s Arithmetics 
Gildersleeve’s Latin books 
etc. etc. etc. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


43747 E. 1oth Street, New York. 
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The Pencil is better 





than the Pen. = = 
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Ex-President Harrison, whose hand-writing is as clear, precise, and neat as : 

that of a woman, said, after writing his annual message with a lead pencil, pre- @ 

sumably a Dixon ‘‘American Graphite,” ‘‘My thoughts flow more freely FY 
from the pencil.” Other eminent men who have felt the weight of great 

responsibilities, have been conscious of nervous irritation and mental friction 2 

when using a pen and an almost entire freedom from such exhaustion when using . 

a pencil with a smooth and easy yielding lead. General Grant used a Dixon 2 

‘‘American Graphite” S. M. in writing his messages, and all who use Dixon’s @ 

‘‘ American Graphite” pencils commend them for their unequaled qualities. o 

If you are not familiar with them mention N. Y. . 
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SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents for samples 
worth double the money. - - 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and Otfice 
Furnishings. 


AMERICAN DESK & SEATING CO., 


270-272 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco, Irx. 


Alfred L. Robbins Co . 


Successors to Science De in 
ment, National School 
ishing Co., (Established 1871.) y 


179 & 181 Lake Street, 
Lu CHICAGO. 


(7 Makers of High-Grade Science 
°é -- ao Jor Schoois and 
7) 
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A | KValveless Air Pumps, Double 
Acting Static Electrical Ma- 
chines, School Dynamo, Sel- 
ar Microscepes, Electrical 
Test Instruments and 
Modern Educational 
Appliances of all 
= kinds 





NET Prices On any thing | 
required in your work. 


Mention Tue ScHoot JournaL, 





Catalogue and Spxctat | 





A. 0.5%" ScHOOL PENS 





LONDON, 


PERRY GC ay Est 124, 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


roadwa 
Sole Agents, Sse Broadway, 
best. J.B.COLT & CO. 16 Beek- 


NEW YORK. 
AG IC man St. New York, Manufacturers 
LANTE RN S of Lanterns Slides \c. 





Criterion and Parabolon are the 


Catalogues Free. 










D ST 
i im the world. Send for Gensieane 
DON OG@., 1008 Walnut St, Phila, Pa 





Musical, far sounding, and higbly satis: 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


, Establishee 


WESF Rot, fOr. “Ts26: 


Description and prices on application 





BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 





CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 


SIDNEY OHIO 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 





GLOBES 
7 MAPS 
} BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All kinds of 
School Supplies. 





- Potter & Putnam 
44 E. 14th St., 
New York. 








THE 
ACUUC, 
CAMERA 


Light, Compact and Easy of Manipulation. 


Every part is simplicity itself. The ease with which 
THE PREMIER may !e operated, for both hand and 
tripod use, is a point appreciated by those desiring a 
practical Camera, adapted to meet the demands of the 
Amateur Photo rapher. Either glass plates or films 
may be used. rice, 


Rochester Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y 


American ana 


Foreign Flags 
IN BUNTING. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Fifth Avenue, and South Water Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 











geen will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 
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| ARTISTS MATERIALS 


FUSE BUNIERS’ 
COLORS 


Kd 


INE TARNISHES 


Cor wiiaiallin invited . 
Catalogues of our various departments 
to oor sr . 


\ a Office es 8 ay. 
. Ee St. Corte 
Ns SS » g 
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BULLOCK 8 CRENSA, 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


EP-ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUBS 
on application. 








J. — SELES 


EADQUARTERS 


W. & A. K. “yjohnston’s- Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 





Per yard, - yard wide, $ .75 


four feet . 1.00 


of pen ME, or Scho 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. — Books and Surrizss—all kinds, 
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TERBROOK'S 


STESESK.2 FE? Ee RSs. ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., X.Y. 


No. 333. 





xtra Fine 


Standard School Numbers. 
Seimei 333 444, 128, 


For sale by all Stationers. 


105 and 048. 
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Can You Sell Bicycles? 
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Columbia Bicycles T EF REMINGTON 
For Women : 
27S) Second to None. Three Styles. Light 
Of all pastimes bicycling is be- Roadster, Heavy Roadster, and 
coming the most popular, and of wee s aren ovr 
all bicycles the Columbia isbest- | psea, 
, liked among women, for the Responsible agents wanted. Send for 
modern Columbia removes all ob- Colemage. 
jections to riding, and is light, Remington Arms Company, 
strong, and beautiful. 313-315 Broadway, N. Y. City, 
Ample choice in Ladies’ Co- 


+ 
lumbias with cushion tires at Bicycles = = 
$110, and pneumatic tires at $115, 


| $125 and $150. $2.00 A WEEK. 


— ne N 





Lo 





Our book on ‘‘Columbias’’ is free at our agen- 29 
genie” Bones Rew Vorcaae | Campbell M't’g Co, 
Wartiord. 21-23 Centre St., New York. 





FO GRADUATES OR 
COMPETITION. 


TEACHERS find that there is no one article which can be offered 
proving quite as stimulating as a medal for merit in any department of 
school « ork. SCHOLARS will require CLASS PINS OR RINGS as an emblem 
of pleasant school associations. PINS AND BUTTONS for Colleges. 
Schoo!+ and Societies. Aiso COLLEGE AND YACHT CLUB FLAG PINS. 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 
Manufacturer. 


“ E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, is the most satisfactory 
manufacturer of medals with whom I have ever dealt.” 
R. BincuaM, Supt. Bingham School, N. C. 














se 99 of carrying in stock Diplomas, Certificates, Testimonials, 
THE AM ES Di PLOMA IDEA ete.,--seores of different designs, for all classes of schools 
= —enables any school, though using only a few diplomas, to procure the most delicate, chaste, and artistic 
lithographed goods made, without the yy of making specially to order, and at the cost of cheap and 

shoddy “diplomas” printed from type like any common poster. 


For schools using a considerable number of Diplomas, etc., the AMES DIPLOMA IDEA 
of making to order gives the patron free benefit of much expensive work that we have on 
hand, reducing the expense to half what diploma-lithographers usually charge. 


Handsome illustrated catalogue with full-size lithographed specimens that you may see just what we offer 
will be sent for six cent stamps (to help pay for mailing) to all who mention THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


Investigate for yourself. Don’t wait until the rush! You get more for the money now—and get it quicker 
Be sure to tell us:—(1) What kind of School? (2) How many Diplomas used ? 


D.T. AMES CO, 202 Broadway, New York, 


OOD POSITIONS LARGEST in the WORLD 


Address 7 Washington Street, Chicago. 
Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of Magnificent Illus. Catalogue Free. 


The Bryant & Stratton Business College 
Chicago—Business and Shorthand Courses. OOD SALARIES 


Can VISIT WOKLD’S FAIR GROUNDS SATURDAYS Without interfering with Studies. 


pious. UTC ee. Giga 
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* Special designs booker Owi diplomas ie ceproduced 





5 A , BY NEW AND IMPROVED PROCESSES ~ 
Yung. ecseells Mbdl. winfiar¢ Gverally erllh if proreplale engraving. 
WZ albearry a ltd ccaddcrlment of Mant diplomas 6 “fe od 
any shoot Spaced bang Gf tech flrnawvecs ahecpuipul, a. 
Se Mplontas filled fo rmx 
sm he eS Ae 
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Gtk, OA hed veatcanlian casted and. i am A ble 
We rhe fo the Boul of tducation af Chicago whose work we de “CL RICKLT7S, CHICAGO, 


BaDcts and MeDals of Gold or Silver | 





| oe 
teach in the Schools of the State. 






OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON, DENVER, 
WASHINGTON, ___ssié‘s SAN. FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 







































Bias. teen dich 
STUDY -..-- 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 
Bicycle 


will give you the desired recreation and 
make life seem brighter. 





Catalogue telling all about high grade “Impertals” free 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK STATE 
N ORMAL+»> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who in- 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 








Diplomas of these schcols are licenses for life to 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT. —A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Comis- 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for Tow to the State Super- 
intendent, and it will sent by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and pass an examina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar 
indicating that these subjects can be completed in a 
term of 0 weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ- 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, a 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of 0 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools send 
for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


Brockport.... ..... Cuas. D. McLEAN, LL.B. 
PR nncccccccses JAMES M. Cassery, Pa.D. 
Cortiongd. ........00.- FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pu.D 
Ee F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
GOMOSSS. 0.0050. 0000800 Jno. M. MILNE, A.M. 
So ee FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
ee JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
EE E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg.......... E. N. JONES, 
Potsdam,,......+.... TuHos. B. STOWELL, Px. D 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes, 
hereafter organized, and bringing a second-grade cer 
tificate of proficiency from ae pea al of the schoo? 
where the work was performed, will credited with 
the following subject matters compiete for the Norma) 
Courses: Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive, and Poli. 
tical Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 
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.CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. An essential Food to the Brain and Nerves. 
Contains nothing injurious.— Formula on each label. For relief of mental and physical debility, fatigue, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and 





night sweats, it is invaluable. For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers with such success as a 
P curative, that many now take it before great mental effort, as a sreventive of Nervous Exhaustion. This 
vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is often the only cause of disease. Indorsed by leading - 


physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. Druggists, or by mail ($1) from 56 W. 25th St., N. ¥Y. Be sure the label has this signaturey=” 


Also Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, Price 59 cents. Payable in postage stamps. 





Unlike the Dutch Process QUEEN & CO., 


No Alkalies PHILADELPHIA. 
ay Other | Chemicals 


eset mse |PbOSophical, Electrical 
axp Chemical Apparatus, 


Piace Your 
Orders 
Now. 







preparation of 


~ W. BAKER & C0’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- { 
nemteal, costing less than one cent a cup. Sdensed Cata- 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 1 
DIGESTED. _ a aL ogue 219. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, a ss 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. partments. First-class teachers wanted. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 61 East NinthSt., N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, GO4E.F., 35I, GOIE.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9! John Street, NEW YORK. 


T= brand ‘‘ FONTAINE”’ on the inside of a glove 
is a guarantee that the glove will fit and that it 
won’t tear. It is the best of the P. & P. Gloves. 








Send for Con- 














Retail Price List of P. & P. Gloves. 


(OrAGTURED) 





CHAUMONT. BERTHOLD. FONTAINE. 
PER PAIR PEK PAIR PER PAIR 
Hem, Dressed, edna in $t.co 8 Button Length, Undressed 4-Large Button, Dressed.... $1.50 
Sorcecgooses 1.28 Mousquetaire .......... 1.25 5-Hook, Dressed... tecbonsece Sal 
8 -Large Button, Dressed.,.., 1.00 6 Button Length Dressed 7 saduehidaaaeten 1-75 
5- Hook, Undressed sesccccece 1.00 Mousquetaire ........c0s008 1.25 ¥ Undressed .......... 
og FF £=\® + geesecceces 1.25 8-Button Length, Dressed g. Button Length, Mousquetaire 
Mousquetaire .......cccsses 1.50 Undressed ......... 1.50 
6-Button Length, Dressed 
Mousquetaire ........ . ... 1.50 
8-Button Length, Dressed 
Mousquetaire .....4......6. 1.75 


If your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of 


the fact, and we will send you the address of our nearest 
agent, and inclose you with same a card entitling you to a 


discount of 10 per cent. on the first pair which you 
purchase of our celebrated FonTAINE Glove. 


PINGS & PINNER, 


384 & 386 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have used it as a general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and dys- 
pepsia of overworked men, with satisfac- 
tory results.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





The live reader of this paper usually writes several 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers, and 
mentions it every time. 





Fine 


za Complexion! ! 


MENTION THE JouRNAL and send 

10 cents in stamps to The Packer 
Manufacturing Co., 81 Fulton Street, 
N. Y., for a sample (half cake) of 


|Packer’s Tar Soap 


(of Druggists, 25 cents per cake). It 
is pure, antiseptic, lathers plentifully, 
cleanses quickly and gratefully. Its 
use prevents and cures chafing, rough- 
ness, black-heads, pimples, etc., de- 
stroys odors, wards off contagion and 
vastly improves the complexion. It 
is a luxury for shampooing, removes 
dandruff, promotes the growth of the 
hair, and leaves it soft and glossy. 





Soft, Smooth, Sweet Skin 
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a) 


WT cannot be too earnestly taken to heart 
by the teacher, even in the unpainted 
country school-house that he has 
some thing to do in the upbuilding of 
the fabric we call Education. But 
how often a meeting will be held at 
which 100 or 200 gather and not a line 
be preparcd for the press by one of the attending teachers! 
This is frequently commented upon by the press, and 
in no flattering language. Some time since a meeting 
was held in a western state and an officer was asked for 
areport ; he cut out of a newspaper a dozen lines and 
sent them and these gave no idea of what was done; 
“the president delivered a glowing address replete with 
eloquent thoughts, etc.” Let the teachers wake up. 
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Instead of giving or pumping knowledge into pupils 
and showing them what and how to do, they should be 
encouraged to stride out for themselves, to find out new 
truths and new ways of doing a thing, and unassisted to 
solve problems that lie within their powers. There is 
too much guiding,helping, and supporting in the schools 
and too little self-activity. Character is self-reliance and 
the only way to form it is by self-activity. Diesterweg 
expressed it: “ Lead your pupils to self-reliance through 
self-activity in the service of the true, beautiful, and 
good.” These are golden words and should be written 
over every teacher’s desk. 


> 


Many teachers seem to forget that the different 
branches of instruction are closely connected with one 
another. When number is taught, for instance, all 1s 
sacrificed for the sake of getting correct solutions of 
the problems. That the language is clear and correct 
and the figures well written does not trouble them 
much if at all. ‘We have arithmetic now,” they say, 
“expression we teach in grammar and composition, and 
penmanship in the writing lessons.”” Then the examples 
are all about dollars and cents, weights, measures. How 
easily might that which the children have learned in 
history, geography, natural history, etc., be recalled and 
refreshed by using it in the number lessons. That 
would bring connection into the branches of learning. 
The mind of the child is not a mass of pigeonholes, one 
for language, another for arithmetic, a third for 
chemistry, etc.; it is one whole. Unconnected knowl- 


edge is soon lost again: it divides mental effort instead 
of unifying it. “In union is strength,” is an adage that 


also applies to knowledge and the upbuilding of the 
mind, 





How to make pupils inattentive and destroy their in- 
terest in the studies forever, is shown in the following 
rule which is still in operation in some schools: 
“ Preach and admonish at every opportunity, using old 
worn-out phrases if possible; keep up the same old 
routine from one year to the other; have the children 
learn by heart the greatest possible amount of rules, 
particularly grammar; choose such material as _ will 
never be of any use in after life ; skip around from one 
thing to the other in the recitation ; be tiresome ; talk 
over the heads of the class; keep up an arbitrary dis- 
cipline by so punishing, praising, and commanding that 
the children will never understand the reason for it; if 
you have a headache or are angry about the weather or 
anything else let the children suffer for it ; talk about 
hope, patriotism, industry, and other abstract subjects, 
carefully avoiding all references to the experiences of 
the children.” Other points will readily suggest them- 
selves. Following that rule one cannot fail to make 
the children despise knowledge and long for the time 
when they will be free and away from school and the 


schoolkeeper. 
> 
Every teacher ought to keep a daily record of what 


and how he has taught a new successful device, difficul- 
ties, cases of discipline, how the “dull” boy’s interest 
was awakened, bright answers, etc. Important points 
of this nature might be noted down at the end of every 
recitation, for the memory cannot always be relied upon. 
A few words will do, At the end of the week (or month) 
the most valuable notes are transferred into a large 
book which might be labeled “ My Experiences in Teach- 
ing.” In this way the teacher will always have before 
him a living picture of his successes and failures and 
the reasons forthem. He will have occasion to observe 
the individualities of the pupils and the nature of chii- 
dren in general, to pay attention to the relative value of 
methods and the ways and means best suited to his par- 
ticular class; how this or that “ dry study was enlivened, 
how those who had seemed to be incorrigible were 
reached, how the little ones were kept busy and inter- 
ested while the older pupils recited, and many other 
good things that will make the heart glad whenever he 
turns to the pages of “ Experiences.” A record of this 
kind will aid him also to avoid the repetition of mis- 
takes, to prevent a good work once begun from being 
lost and forgotten ; it stimulates to higher efforts and 
strengthens his love of his calling. 


* 
“He, that is about children should well study 


their natures and aptitudes, and see by repeated trials 
what turn they easily take, and what becomes them: 
observe what their native stock is, how it may be im- 
proved, and what it is fit for .... In many cases, all 
that we can do, or should aim at, is to make the best of 
what Nature has given, to prevent the vices and faults 
to which such a constitution is most inclined, and give 
it all the advantages it is capable of.”--JouHn LockE. 
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A School Incident. 


By I. E. Ferris. 


I had dismissed school and sat down at my table to 
make up my record book when I heard some voices in 
theentry. There was evident contentionand I was just 
about to rise to see what was the matter when the door 
opened and Henry, one of my largest pupils, came in.. 

“Some one has doubled up my hat ; it was a new one 
and it ain’t worth anything now.” 

The hat was acommon derby ; it had been grievously 
handled ; there was no gainsaying that. 

“Why, who could have done that? It must have 
happened accidentally.” 

* It was done by Eb. Chester.” 

This was a new boy who had gone home earlier than 
the rest. I had formed an unfavorable impression about 
him. Further questions elicited no facts bearing on the 
case. 

“ Who is that in the entry?” 

“That is George Gleason. I wanted him to come in, 
but he won’t. He is going home with me.” 

This boy I knew was a“ bad boy ;” he did not come 
to school, though I had tried tourge him. Hewasoften 
around when school was out. He was one of those that 
I felt had little respect for me. And Henry, of whom 
[ had been expecting a great deal, was falling under his 
influence. 

On the morrow I called the Chester boy to me and 
looked at him; how I wished I could look into him! 
He was surprised at the charge against him and de- 
clared the hat was all right when he went out. Henry’s 
mother had sent a sharp note about the hat and I was 
quite uncomfortable. Was not the school getting away 
from me? I determined to keep my eyes and ears open. 
At noon I saw Henry and George Gleason in confer- 
ence by the school gates. I determined to avail myself 
of the advice of one of the older girls. Hettie Phelps 
gave it as her opinion that “ youcouldn’t always depend 
on Henry Underwood.” What! thought I, amI de- 
ceived in that well-dressed boy, the most gentlemanly 
in school! Above all, while I have been teaching him 
has he been actually going down morally? 

Several days passed by and no complete explanation 
concerning the injury to the hat was offered, but I 
could often see that Henry was watching me; he was 
conscious that I did not have the same confidence in 
him I used to have. As to Ebenezer Chester, except a 
somewhat unpleasant physiognomy and a staring way he 
had, I could not give any ground for my unfavorable 
impression concerning him. 

I knew something else would happen ; this incident 
could not stand alone. Henry and Ebenezer, the two 
large boys, did not speak toeachother. Hettie came to 
me just as school was going to close and whispered : 

“There’s going to be a fight; Henry Underwood and 
some more are going to pitch on to Ebenezer when they 
get up the road a piece.” 

I dismissed school, disclosing nothing; when Henry 
was passing my desk I remarked : 

“Sit downa moment, Henry, I want tosee you.” 

There was such a look flashed around that I knew I 
was on the right track. Henry did not sit down, but 
asked that he might not be detained, as his father had 
told him particularly to be home as soon as school was 
out. I told him I would walk up home with him. There 
was a knot of boys up by some oak trees that dispersed 
as we came up; among them was George Gleason. Al- 
lowing no intercourse, I hurried past with Henry. He 
soon became communicative and unraveled the mystery 
of the hat. 

He had strongly fallen under the sway of this street 
boy, ignorant, low-minded, and ill-looking. By telling 
Henry, “ Eb. Chester says he can whale you easily as 
nothing,” and by telling Ebenezer, “ Hen. Underwood 
says he is going to give you the biggest licking you ever 
dreamed of,” he hoped to get up a fight. The crushing 
of the hat, he assured Henry, had been done by Ebene- 
zer; this was to break the ice and insure a quarrel. 
My visit to the Underwvod household let them know 
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the fact they had not suspected, that a cherished son 
had really fallen into the hands of a tramp boy. It was 
a fact they could hardly believe, for this was the wealth- 
iest family in the district. Together we began to en- 
deavor to extricate Henry from evil influences. 

I could now look back and see where a deterioration 
had set in; tardiness, more excuses from home, more 
absences, inattention, and poorer lessons. The flexible 
mind, the pleasant, good-natured disposition of Henry 
enabled this sharp street boy to become the stronger 
influence; like the evil spirit he could take him whither- 
soever he chose. 

There is an age when boys get partially beyond the 
influence of their parents; they listen, are told of 
theaters and shows; it is the age of curiosity, of in- 
quiry. Like Eve, wholooked at the forbidden fruit, they 
are ready to talk with snakes if the snakes can tell them 
anything. What child has not wondered why Eve 
stopped to talk with the serpent atall! This age the 
teacher must attempt to comprehend; he must look 
into the hearts of his pupils. There is room now for 
something more than the multiplication table ; there 
must be comprehension and guidance. 


r 
The Value of the Reading Lesson. 


By Caro.ine B. LE Row. 


Probably the answer which would be given by most 
persons to the question, “‘ What is the value of the read- 
ing lesson?” would be, “To teach children to read.” 
No fault could be found with such a reply, which is cor- 
rect as far as it goes, but it does not go half far enough. 
The teacher who fails to see that this result is but one 
of many which can be gained from the reading lesson, 
has but little idea of the true scope of the work. 

Probably there is nothing which better prepares the 
ordinary individual for the ordinary work of the world 
than an observant, quick, and accurate eye. It isa help 
in every direction, in every line of labor, and under all 
circumstances. The world is full of blunderers, and 
blundering eyes are quite as common as blundering 
hands and feet. It isa common occurrence for mis- 
takes, sometimes serious ones, to be made in the read- 
ing of bills, checks, lists of names and numbers, recipes, 
telegrams, and the like. These mistakes arise not from 
ignorance, but from a careless use of the eye ; while, 
negatively considered, many persons suffer, all their 
lives long, incalculable loss from lack of an observing 
vision. It is the province of the reading lesson, if 
rightly used, to aid in the cultivation of this visual 
quickness and accuracy. Nothing, not even drawing, 
can do as muchas the reading lesson in this direc- 
tion. 

The reading lesson is the best possible teacher of 
spelling. Everybody can spell thousands of words 
which he was never taught to spell; in fact, we should 
all of us be badly off if all we knew of the construction 
of words was gained from our devotion to long columns 
in the old fashioned text-book. These words have been 
learned from the contact of the eye with the printed 
page, and the more extensive the reading, the more ex- 
tensive the vocabulary, the more accurate the spelling. 
If one cannot tell by the appearance of a word whether 
or not the letters are correctly put together, it is doubt- 
ful if he can ever feel orthographically sure of himself. 

The reading lesson is the best possible teacher of 
punctuation, for the proper use of punctuation points, 
as well as the correct spelling of words, is largely a mat- 
ter of the eye. One who will read observantly, noticing 
all marks of punctuation and deciding upon the reason 
for their use, can in a short time make himself compara- 
tively sure of his own use of them, and in large measure 
feel independent of rules. 

The reading lesson is a good teacher of grammar and 
rhetoric, but in this respect as in those previously 
named, the reading must be thoughtful, the attention 
closely confined to the printed page, and the mind ac- 
tively employed upon it. Mere repetition of the printed 
words will teach nothing not even reading. 
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No exercises are more profitable than the selection of 
the most important, the really indispensable words, in 
a clause or sentence ; the omission of comparatively un- 
important words; the transposition of words and 
clauses. While these exercises greatly assist the reader 
in the expression of the thought, they furnish clear and 
practical illustration of all grammatical and rhetorical 
rules. 

No reference is herein made to the instruction in geog- 
raphy, history, biography, philosophy, philology, or 
mythology, which can be made incidental to many read- 
ing lessons, but strictly to the benefits which ought 
properly to be derived from every reading lesson, if 
merely the reading itself were taught in the right way ; 
and if.so taught it would result in far more benefit to 
the pupils, and in many different. ways, than any other 
one branch of instruction. 


, 
School Management. II. 


Supplementary Exercises. 
By Even E. Kenyon. 


Education is one. This should be borne in mind, 
even in the preparation of a school entertainment. Sev- 
eral values are attached to this perfectly legitimate line 
of schoo work. 

In one class of schools, commencement programs are 
made purely scholastic. Essays and other forms of or- 
iginal composition, declamations, and the recitation of 
more or less classic gems of literature form the pro- 
gram, which, if enlivened atall by music, seeks to incor- 
porate only that which is severely correct. There is edu- 
cational polish in this for minds that are ready for it. But 
we must remember that all true culture comes through 
the emotions, and that these exercises fail to reach the 
emotions of many of the pupils, even in the best schools. 

In another class of schools, the public exercises are 
regarded merely as entertainments, and are made up of 
dialogues, singing, marching, recitations, etc. Their 
culture value is almost set at naught and they are used 
for other quite laudable purposes, utilitarian or social. 
Either a fund is to be raised to aid the unfortunate or 
to purchase school material, or the sole object is to 
gather the parents together pleasantly under the school 
roof. There is education in all of this, but not the 
greatest amount of educat on that school entertain- 
ments are capable of yielding. 

A third class of schools prepares a mixed program, 
remembering the value of “a little nonsense, now and 
then,” but also bearing in mind the dignity and scholas- 
tic pride of the school. These programs please a mis- 
cellaneous audience and afford opportunity for the em- 
ployment of a great variety of talent. 

The all-round teacher prefers the mixed program, but 
seeks in its preparation a higher aim than mere amuse- 
ment. Inthe training of men and women, these pro- 
grams may be made to play an important part. 

In the first place, the work- should be regarded as sup- 
plementary to the regular studies of the school. The 
history class, the literature class, can contribute noble 
material, and it may be from the actual study of the 
term. Various collections of poems of history, geog- 
raphy poems, etc., are published. William Cullen Bryant 
compiled and edited a splendid collection of classified 
poems on a great variety of subjects apropos of school 
life. THe JourNnat has published much valuable ma- 
terial on this all-round plan. Those who have JourRNat. 
files will find in them quite a store of poems worth mem- 
orizing, that can be used in teaching historical eras or 
episodes and then contributed to the commencement- 
day program. 

Drawing and manual training have already learned to 
bear a part in entertaining visitors on reception days 
and interesting them in the school. One pupil recently 
gave a lecture ona series of historical maps which he 
had himself made and hung, page over page, so that he 
could remove each when he wished to talk about the 
next. 
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Compositions should be varied in character. There 
is no reason why a gifted pupil in a happy school should 
not be inspired to write a dialogue worth getting up for 
a public entertainment. Compositions should also di- 
vulge the nature of the schooi work, by treating of its 
various features. 

Pupil conductors should do as much of the manage- 
ment as possible. Capable conductors might bring and 
introduce pantomimes and otherperformances in which 
they have played a part elsewhere. Committees of 
pupils should have in charge to a greater or less extent 
the preparation of the program. 

As many as possible of the pupils should take part. 
It should be our affair, not the affair of a talented but 
conceited and envied few. The diffident pupil should 
be brought forward in some light capacity where the 
edge of his diffidence will be worn off without danger to 
the program. Semichoruses, concert recitations, etc., 
employ a great many without tedium and afford superior 
opportunities for voice training. Other children may 
be drafted into service as stage assistants, etc. The de- 
light a child feels in being asked to lend a hand, though 
it be in the humblest of services, is touching—and sig- 
nificant. 

The commencement day program should bea time 
product, as well as a material product of the term’s 
work. Where the educational value of public exercises 
is duly regarded. a little family entertainment, so to 
speak, may be given very profitably once a week, the 
classes taking turn in providing the weekly program. 
Or, the daily opening exercises may include one such 
number, each piece having been sufficiently rehearsed 
in class to proceed smoothly when rendered before the 
school, the effort being to afford real enjoyment to the 
school audience. 

The aim of this article has been to suggest how the 
public exercises may be made educative. A future 
article will endeavor to show how they may be made 
successful. 


¥ 


It is generally felt and said that we cannot read be- 
yond our experience ; that we must be trained to read- 
ing by active life-interests; that to appreciate great 
authors we must have had a vigorous discipline of soul, 
or be at home in the feelings and passions of the human 
heart ; that ¢. g., if Christian living and motive is lost, 
Christ ceases to be understood ; that mankind must have 
deeper griefs, hates, fears, loves, than is common in 
modern life to appreciate the greatest books; and that 
therefore it is unwise to introduce children to standard 
literature to any great extent, or in a systematic way, in 
even upper grammar school grades. There is a profound 
truth in this, and there are sentiments, normal in later 
years, which it is even dangerous to find the expressions 
of tooearly. But, on the other hand, there is much that 
cannot be taught too early, some of it perhaps is needed 
to counteract evil tendencies, truths too large to be con- 
veyed immediately from one mind to another; but which 
must be grown up to slowly, which can be felt if treated 
emotionally by carefully trained zsthetic reading and 
slowly wrought out into ideal shapes by reiterated read- 
ing, paraphrasing, etc. This we often can really learn 
to know by, and perhaps only by, active reading, after 
working our way to the author's standpoint and convey- 
ing its meaning, pushed out by inner impulse and shaded 
by inflexions, portatively over into the minds and hearts 
of others. This kind of reading even takes the place, to 
some extent. of the active experience of maturer years 
in exciting appreciation of the best literature. 

—G. Stanley Hall. 
» 


What influence will ever secure better school archi- 
tecture, if the teacher does not? It is his duty to make 
his influence felt in this direction whenever and 
wherever possible. I have seen fine buildings erected 
within the past two years, whose effectiveness would be 
doub!ed if those who planned them had only known how 
to build a school-house. —0O. 7. Bright. 
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The Reading Lesson. II. 


By E. MERDITH. 

(The method to be pursued in the investigating and comprehending part of 
the lesson was pointed out in the first part of this article; the delivery part 
is now tobe indicated ) 

(1) The teacher of vocal reading will stand before his class in the 
spirit of the physical training teacher, for reading is a physical 
act. The class (suppose it to number 20, or 25) come to the recita- 
tion bench and stand. The teacher is on the alert and watches 
every eye ; he holds a pointer in his hand, and at once begins by 
(2) exercising the class briskly on the “chart of sounds.” (If 
there is no chart in the school he should make one; he must have 
one.) (@) Giveeach of the vocals twice. (6) Put 4 before each. 
(¢) Put m before each, etc. (d) Put 4 after each, etc. All of this 
is to be done briskly; no dawdling.. The above are a few speci- 
mens only of exercises; there are 500 different exercises,—and 
more. Let the teacher invent new ones. 

(3) The class is now seated and the teacher next gives sentences 
for delivery, as : “‘ Whata fall was there, my countrymen!” “Oh, 
sacred truth !” “What, not a penny?” “ Indeed, indeed, but this 
troubles me!” “ O, I wish I had that watermellon.” 

The teacher must know the various kinds of thought and feeling 
he is to portray—hope, anguish, sorrow, expectancy, doubt, etc.,— 
and have sentences and phrases to present to the pupils for utter- 
ance. He must enter into this part of the reading lesson with 
earnestness, walking up and down, gesturing, etc., until all are 
aroused to throw away embarrassment and “sail in” boldly on 
the expression. 

(4) The “drill” being now over (if the teacher is wide awake 
and skilful it will not take more than ten minutes) he calls for 
some stanzas that have been memorized and on which they have 
practiced. Suppose it to be one of Byron’s : 


“ And this is in the night. most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not made for slumber ; let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 
A portion of the tempest and of thee.” 


The pupil called on stands in front of the class and recites it 
with gestures, doing his level best to bring out the meaning ; the 
rest watch him and note passages that need a different delivery. 

Another is called on, and then another until the teacher feels 
they are “ getting hold of it.” He then gives another stanza to 
be learned and to be practiced on at home—this part of the 
exercise is over. 

(5) Then the passage that has been iately studied is taken up, 
for there can be no good delivery without comprehension. Sup- 
poseit to be the poem of Lowell’s, studied in the first article. Now 
there is not the chance for effect in this that there is in the stanza 
selected from Byron; it may be uttered so as to be interesting, 
and with a cultivated voice give much pleasure to the hearer. 

(a) The pupil selected faces the class. (4) Before he begins 
he looks at the teacher (or class) so as to catch the attention. (c) 
He pauses—as much as to say, “ I want your attention.” (d) He 
takes a full breath and starts on a right key. (¢) The first three 
or four words (possibly the whole line) he utters looking the 
teacher (or class as directed) square in the eye ; this is to show he 
has something to say that he expects them to hear. (/) When 
there comes the need of gesture he holds the book aside and ges- 
tures with his right hand, eyeing the teacher (or class) sharply all 
the time. (g) He confines himself very little to the book, acquir- 
ing the act of picking up three or four words at a time bya 
glance. (4) He“ throws himself” into the piece, acts as though 
it was his own thought. 

(6) Now it must be noticed that this present piece is delivered 
with the force acquired in the delivery of other pieces. The 
power acquired on the stanza to night from Byron is spent on the 
stanza from Lowell. There must be an accumulation of power. 

7. There must be enthusiasm, interest, and excitement. Read- 
ing is next to music ; note how the director arouses the singers in 
the oratorio or players in the orchestra. A teacher who sits down 
and lets one pupil after another rise and utter the words in a 
stanza or paragraph and calls it reading, ought to take lessons in 
reading himself, to say the least. 

8. There must be voice cultivation ; it is a part of the teacher’s 
duty to rasp off the corners of the voice; steady practice on 
the chart will do this. 

(9) There must be a magnifying of the importance of readiag. 
The pupil so often comes to the class and does nothing but rise 
and mumble out a few words, of which he understands but little, 
that he very naturally (if he possesses common sense) comes to 
despise reading. The older pupils consider it a bore and a waste 
of time. Hence the teacher must put much strength and teaching 
skill into_his efforts when the class comes before him. 
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I’m taught p-l-o-u-g-h 
Shall be pronounced ‘“ plow,” 

‘* Zat’s easy ven you know,” I say. 
‘Mon Anglais I'll get through.” 


My teacher say zat in zat case 
O-u-g-h is ‘‘ 00.” 

And zen I laugh and say to him, 
‘*Zees Anglais make me cough.” 


He say, ‘* Not coo, but in zat word 
O-u-g-h is ‘ off.’” 
O, sacre bleu !, such varied sounds 
Of words make me hiccough ! 


He say, ‘“* Again, mon friend ees wrong ! 
O-u-g h is ‘ up,’ 
In hiccough.” Zen I cry, ‘‘ No more, 
You make my throat feel rough.” 


‘“*Non! non!” he cry, ‘‘ you are not right— 
O-u-g-h is ‘ uff” ° 

I say, ‘* I try to speak your words, 
I can’t prononz zem though !” 


‘‘ In time you'll learn but now you're wrong. 
O-u-g-h is ‘ owe.’” 

‘*T'll try no more, I sall go mad, 
I'll drown me in ze lough !” 


‘* But ere you drown yourself,” said he, 
O-u-g-h is ‘ ock.’” 
He taught no more! I held him fast! 
And killed him wiz a rough ! 
—Chas. Battell Loomis. 

Let the teacher write in a column on the B.B., the words 
plough, through, cough, hiccough, rough, though, lough. Then 
read the above verses to the advanced class, pointing to each of 
the written words as she comes to it and pronouncing it as the 
puzzled Frenchman did. The moral will be as obvious as the 
mirth, and a spelling lesson will be learned incidentally. ; 

Follcw with a free discussion of the question, ‘‘ Should English 
spelling be simplified ?” 

Present arguments on both sides not brought forward by the 
pupils. (History is bound up in the spelling of words, that would 
be lost in phonetic spelling. Philologists, on the other hand, 
claim that this objection is much overrated, the unphonetic spell- 
ing of words being often historically misleading.) th 

Let pupils tell what they know of the movement to simplify 
English spelling. Add your knowledge to theirs. (See SCHOOL 
JOURNAL for April 15.) 

Ask for essay, humorous or serious. 


re 
Don’ts for the Reading Class. V. 


By CAROLINE B, LE Row. 


Don’t allow young children to read poetry. The little child 
is an imitative, not a reasoning, being. His eye and ear are quick 
and susceptible. He will easily catch the rhyme and rhythm of 
what he reads, while the sense will entirely escape him. This is 
the cause of the “sing-song ” style of reading so common among 
school children. The sound of the lines impresses the ear ; the 
sense of the lines does not impress the brain. As a rule, too, 
the “ poetry” composed especially for the reading of children 
consists of simple sentences one line long, each line ending with 
a noun or verb. This, of course, throws the emphasis upon the 
last word, making a regular beat or measure through every line, 
and a regular recurrence of pauses as well as of emphasis. This 
habit of “‘ reading” is most pernicious, far worse than no reading 
at all. Time and effort are worse than wasted, and the effects of 
this sort of brainless vocal exercise modify, in large measure, all 
the reading of the after years. . 

Very little reading of poetry should be undertaken until the 
pupil has some knowledge of what are termed “ poetical licen- 
ses.” It is not necessary for him to know anything about the 
subject of versification, though such knowledge is of course de- 
sirable, but it is essential that he should understand that certain 
liberties are accorded the writer of poetry which are not allowed 
to the writer of prose. He should be further informed as to the 
reason for these liberties, and impressed with the fact that in the 
reading of poetical lines he must be constantly on the alert in 
order not to be misled or puzzled by any irregularities. The 
placing of the adjective after instead of before the noun is one 
of the most common variations of form, rendered necessary very 
often for correct rhyme and the —— of regular accent. The 
teacher who can convince a pupil intellectually that the change 
of location as regards that particular part of speech really makes 
no change in the sense of the word or the line containing it, has 
performed a great pedagogical feat. If in addition to this 
achievement she can succeed in making him place the emphasis 
on the noun instead of on the adjective when the adjective fol- 
lows it in this way, she is worthy of heartiest congratulations. 
As one of a thousand of such transpositions, take two lines from 
Lowell : 
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“When I was a beggarly boy 
And lived in a cellar damp.” 


Does not every teacher of reading know that it is almost im- 
possible to prevent the pupil from emphasizing the last word in 
the second as well as in the first line? Herein is seen the direct 
and unmistakable result of the “ reading” of poetry in the early 
years when the ear and not the brain grasps the words. 

Another peculiarity of poetical construction for which pupils 
should be prepared is the omission of words in order to have only 
the requisite number of syllables in a line and the introduction 
of otherwise unnecessary words for the same purpose. Occasion- 
ally a word which in prose always figures as a certain part of 
speech is, in poetry, used as a different part—the liberty taken 
with verbs, adjectives, and adverbs being the most frequent form 
of this variation, Occasionally advantage is taken of synony- 
mous definitions, and the meaning which a word is intended to 
convey to the mind is somewhat different from that which is sug- 
gested at first glance to the eye. Inversion of phrases and 
clauses is also a common feature in the construction of poetry. 

The reading of poetry consistently requires more smoothness, 
melody, and finish than the reading of prose,—that is to say, 
these elements are really more essential in such reading though 
certainly desirable in all elocution. Because this is so, judgment 
should be used in the selections made and the time when such 
selections should be given. The vital element of all poetry—its 
music should be at least intellectually appreciated by the pupil 
before any attempt is made for its voca! expression. 

The many difficulties encountered in this form of reading often 
prove a great discouragement to the pupil, and in some cases re- 
sult in a dislike for all styles of poetical composition. ‘This fact 
forms an additional argument for postponing such reading until 
the pupil is sufficiently mature to foresee difficulties and know 
how to overcome them. 


a 
Abou Ben Adhem. 


By AUSTIN I, Camp, 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold : 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘* What writest thou?” The vision raised its head. 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘‘ The names of those who love the Lord.” 
‘* And ismine one ?” said Abou. ‘‘ Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still ; and said, *‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellowmen.” 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed,— 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! —Leigh Hunt, 


1. Of what nationality was Abou? Where did he dwell? 
What was his tribe ? 

2. Was the dream about peace or was it a peaceful dream ? 

3. What is anangel? What doesthe word mean in the Greek ? 

4. Give the names of some of the angels of sacred history, and 
state to whom they came and with what messages ? 

5. Why did “ Abou speak more low ” ? 

6. What enabled him to speak “ cheerly still” ? 

7. Which is the more to “ love the Lord ”’ or to love one’s fel- 
lowmen? To what deeds does each love constrain the lover ? 

8. What do you think the angel did during his absence ? 

9. What is it to be “ blessed ”’ ? 

10. Why did “ Ben Adhem’s name lead all the rest ” ? 

11, Paint in words Ben Adhem’s portrait. 

12. Why “ like a lily in bloom” ? “‘ Wakening light ” ? 

13. How is “pray” used? “Rest”? “Exceeding”? Is 
cheerly ” a common word ? 

14. What is meant by ‘‘ Write me”? 

15. Why the parenthesis ? 

16. Describe “a look made of all sweet accord.” Why are 
such looks rare among mortals ? 

17. How could “exceeding peace make Ben Adhem bold ” ? 

18. How does moonlight differ from sunlight ? 

19. Parse angel. 

20. Scan and paraphrase the poem. 

21. What poein of Longfellow’s is called to mind by this one? 

22. What do you think Abou would not do? 

23. If you were an artist and were asked to illustrate this poem 
how many pictures would you make and what would they show? 

24. Where did Leigh Hunt live ? 


oo 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is driving the mist away. Things 
once dark are now becoming clear. N, H. MINCEY. 
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Song and Singer. 


I saw him once, the while he sat and played— 

A stripling with a shock of yellow hair— 

His own rare songs, in mirth or sorrow made, 
But tender all, and fair. 


And as the years rolled by I saw him not, 

But still his songs full many a time I sung, 

And thought of him as one who has the lot 
To be forever young. 


Until at last he stood before mine eyes 

An age-bent man, who trembled o’er his staff; 

My sight rebelled to see him in such guise, 
Ripe for his epitaph. 


I grieved with grief that to a death belongs : 
How Time is stern [ had forgot, in truth, 
And how that men wax old, whereas their 
songs 
Keep an immortal youth, 
— The Century. 
¥ 


Teachers’ Scrap Books. 


The trouble with an ordinary scrap book is that one often 
wants to carry certain of its contents away without lugging the 
book. | Furthermore, occasional rearrangement is desirable, and 
some of the scraps reach the time limit of their usefulness and 
are afterward in the way, but cannot be thrown into the waste- 
paper casket, because they have been pasted intothe book. A much 
better device is a series of envelopes. Scraps can be clas- 
sified and put into these and the name of each class written upon 
its envelope. Then reclassification can take place at any time and 
scraps no longer desired in the collection thrown away. Finding 
cuttings collect beyond the volume easily handled in this way 
(and far beyond the capacity of a scrap book) I have made a scrap 
drawer, containing nineteen compartments, each one foot long 
and one inch wide. It is an ordinary stand drawer. _I1 ordered 
the partitions and some strips, that | tacked in place at each end 
of the compartmonts to keep the partitions apart, at a cigar-box 
factory. The partitions slide in and out and are therefore ad- 
justable. < 


¥ 
The Teaching of Drawing. IX. 


By HEMAN P. SMITH, New York Normal Art School. 
Decorative Design. 


An original design is the result of the pupil’s own thinking. 
Pupils should not be asked to draw original designs until they 
have been taught the principles of design; they should be re- 
quired to study good examples of Azstorzc ornament which illus- 
trate these principles, and study by comparison of different ex- 
amples, by cutting in paper the unit of design, and by drawing 
one or more of these examples, 

In the primary grades the pupils have been taught arrangement, 
such as borders, centers, and surface decoration, by the repetition 
of such units as sticks, tablets, and units of design cut from col- 
ored paper, etc. When we come to the fourth year or grammar 
grade we should review the terms arrangement, border, center, 
surface, unit, The pupils should know the meaning of these 
terms before taking up new principles; they should be able to 
define a unit of design (as one of the distinct Iactions or parts of 
a design repeated uniformly to complete the figure), and required 
to illustrate on the blackboard and on paper by drawing units of 
design such as have been taught, with sticks, tablets, and geom- 
etric units, cut from paper and repeated to make borders, centers, 
and surfaces in the primary work. The teacher should also use 
samples of applied design, such as wall paper prints, oil cloth, 
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No. 1. No. 2. 


handkerchiefs, book covers of simple pattern, to illustrate the terms 
unit (of design), border, and surface ; should question the pupils 
as to use of borders and let them name borders they have seen 
applied in decoration. 
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The units of design in the primary grades have been simple 
geometric figures ; in the grammar grade or the fourth school year 
we may present more variety in the unit of design and teach the 
modification of these geometric figures and the principles of con- 
trast, unity, and strength. The steps to be taken in making 
modified units are the division of the figure by diameters and 
diagonals ; then modify (1) with straight lines, (2) with curved lines, 
(3) with both straight and curved lines; modifying the triangles, 
squares, oblongs, and circles, The accompanying cuts, 1 and 2, 
illustrate simple units easily made by folding in paper and cutting, 
and by drawing. 

The pupils should study (1) Ps examples of historic orna- 
ment and copy one or more of them, (2) good examples of 
modified units not historic, (3) make original modified regular 
units. When the pupils can make original units 
of design illustrating the principles named above, 
they should apply them in design, repeating them 
for border or surface decorations. Several units 
may be cut at once when making a design in 
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No, 3. No, 4. 


colored paper, by folding the paper to the size of 
half the unit of design, drawing half the unit on & 
the folded paper and cutting to the outline drawn. a 

A pattern of the unit may be drawn on stiff pa- 

per, cut and traced about for the different repeats in the design 
Pupils should also be taught to make use of mechanical aids, 
ruler, compasses, and tracing paper, in repeating the units of designs. 

Illustrations 3 and 4 are examples of historic ornament. No. 
3 is a Greek form of rosette. It is found in Greek borders sur- 
rounded by a square, a part of an imperfect fret-—that is, one not 
forming a continuous meander. No. 4 is a Greek border, taken 
from a vase decoration in the British Museum, the Greek rosette 
constituting the unit in the design. The design (No. 4), when 
placed in a horizontal position illustrates repose in a high degree ; 
the small circles alternating with the rosette give variety, and re- 
lieve the design from monotony. 

The work of the fifth year in design may be the modification of 
bilateral units, the drawing of leaves with entire margins, and 
the arrangement by repetition of the bilateral units for borders 
and centers. 

The illustration No. 5 
is Arabian. The decora- 
tion is taken from the 
soffit of a window in the 
mosque of Tooloon in 
Cairo. The marked char- 
acteristics of the Arabian 
style were refinement and 
elegance; in the general 
plan of their designs, they 
observed deflection of 
lines from a parent stem 
in tangential curves. The 
cut, illustrates a bilateral 
ornamental unit, a sym- 
metrical arrangement in 
which one half is the exact No. 5. 
reverse of the other. The lessons on historic ornament should 
be made interesting by comparing similar units from different 
sources, by referring to the history of the countries where the 
styles of ornament originated, and to the men who helped develop 
them. 

By observation of plant growth, as well as by the study of good 
examples of design, lead the children to perceive that all good 
design, with the exception of that purely geometric, is based up- 
on the great law of plant growth,— Radzatzon from a parent stem 
or root stalk-—and that the articulation of the branches of the 
plant must be represented in the design, by means of the tangen- 
tial curvature of main lines. 


In the sixth year and grades above, the pupils should use plant 
forms in design; pupils should make collections of serrate- 
notched, and lobed leaves, and regular flowers. Make close ob- 
servation of their characteristics; sketch on practice paper and 
blackboard. rst, make sketches of the natural forms of the 
leaves and flowers. Second, make sketches of conventional forms 
of leaves and flowers. T4zrd, arrange these conventions for a 
unit of design. In the following illustration, Cut No, 6, a sketch 
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of a branch of apple blossoms is given. The leaves are simple 
with evenly serrate margins; the flowers are showy, in clusters, 
orumbels. 4, 4, c, d, and e¢, are parts conventionalized for design. 
The following order of steps in original design is suggested : 

(a) Decide upon the kind of design to be made—border, sur- 
face, or center. 

(6) Sketch the field for the design. 

(c) Sketch the main lines, remembering that they must have a 
proper growth, radiation, and tangency. 

(d) Clothe them with the conventional units, bearing in mind 
the following points : 

(1) A proper arrangement of parts. The growth must be 
orderly. Each part must have an evident and natural source of 
growth. Leaves should not appear to grow from leaves, nor 











No. 6. 
flowers from leaves or from other flowers. 

(2) A proper balance of parts. To secure this, the important 
masses of the design must be arranged on a symmetrical basis, 
whether the design is bi-symmetrical or otherwise. 

(3) A proper distribution of parts. They should be so dis- 
tributed as to form a well balanced whole, constructed and ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to produce a harmonious effect. To 
this end, care must be taken that the field of the design shall not 
be too crowded with decoration in one part and too open in an- 
other, but that a certain decorum and balance shall be preserved 
throughout. 
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Live Lessons in Writing. 


From Class-Work of LYMAN D., SMITH, Hartford, Conn. 


Author of Appletons’ Penmanship and Apfpletons’ New Manual 
of Penmanship for Dept. Teachers. 


SOME REMARKS, 


Shall we teach writing as a medium for thought-expression 
only—paying no attention to externalization or outward dress? 
Thought can be carried without either good written characters or 
good spoken forms. But educational rules or canons require 
purity of the spoken forms; and why not of the written forms? 
That which carries your individuality is worthy of good presenta- 
tion, We must teach writing for writing’s sake ; for the manner 
of its execution and for its outward dress. Writing good enough 
to carry or convey thought would be acquired by the great body 
of school children were there never a “ writing lesson” given dur- 
ing their whole school career, the pupils depending wholly upon 
such written work as teachers do, and work put upon the boards, 
for their ideas of formation and manipulation; just as a boy 
would learn English well enough to ‘‘convey thought” if he 
never saw a grammar nor entered a school-house, but picked it 
up by daily hearing the language used by his associates. But 
what kind of a showing would writing or language, learned in 
this fashion, make when put to a practical use in business affairs, 
correspondence, etc.? Its possessor would be completely handi- 
capped and driven to the wall in competition with one having 
learned writing or language by a systematic and thorough drill. 

In writing, this drill or practice should begin quite early —at 
from six to eight years—and be continued right along. A certain 
amount of, but not much, mechanical skill can be acquired in 
three years. A readable handwriting may be learned in two 
years—-even in less time than this ; but to say that the mechanical 
part of writing can be fully learned in three years, is simply 
absurd. Very few persons ever gain a complete mastery of the 
pen or pencil before the period of manhood. Pupils need to 
practice from good script models in grammar grades, and to drill 
in the arm movements that enable them to gain the skill of the 
rapid, easy writer. The greatest penmen I have ever known 
have said to me that they acquired the most of their skill after 
their twentieth year. 
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Mind pictures. 
Movement drills. 
Copy-book work. 


A talk about the letters.—To arouse mental activity. 
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left.” The rule for getting handsome upper loops is—who can 
state it? Fred: “‘ Go up with a curve, come down with a straight 
line or nearly straight.” That is right. But we must reverse 
this rule in making lower loops, or go down with a straight line 
(nearly) come up with a curve. There is a slight curve to right 
‘ . . ? just below base line in all these lower loops. This swell can be 
A movement drill—Totrain the muscles, getting strictures out seen by looking at the letters endwise or sighting, as the marks- 
of the hand and arm, and incidentally acquiring knowledge of man does on the 1ifle. Look at the A in “ enmanship * on 


7 . your book cover in this way. This 4 is an inverted y. 


Order of a Lesson 
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form by weaving the letters themselves into the movement drills. 
Copy-book work.—To combine the play of mind and muscular 
action in getting good forms and fluent execution ; gathering up 
the results of the drills. 
The outcome,—Natural, normally-spaced writing. 


A LESSON GIVEN IN AN INTERMEDIATE GRADE, 


Preliminary Talk.--Open your books, pupils, and examine 
the letters to be practiced this morning. James, what do you 
find on your page? “Small 7 and y are the new letters, but there 
are other letters besides.” Yes; of course we shouldn’t wish to 
write single 7’s and y’s without joining these with others and 
making words, thus putting the letters to their true use. That 
would be tiresome ; besides we should not get any practice in the 
free, lateral swing of the arm by single-letter practice. We must 
combine letters and learn the nature of the lines that run from 
one letter to the next, or the combining lines. These beginning 
and ending lines are different, when letters are joined into words, 
from what they are when seen in the single letter by itself. For 
instance ; ee | y ends with the left curve; but when you write 
“years,” “mystery,” and hundreds of other words, this ending 
line of y must be changed to adapt it to the next letter. Who 
can tell what must be done to the last line of y in writing “years” 
or “system”? James: “The line must change, near the base 
line, into the right curve, making a double curve of the last part 
of y and first of ¢ or s; otherwise e would have no loop, and s 
would be ill-shaped and very wide.” That is true. 


. a ? 


he 


To which family of the small letters do these two letters belong ? 
Carrie : “To the lower-loop family.” Name the parts of 7 as I 
put the letter on the board. “ Right curve, and lower loop.” Is 
that all? “Oh, no! You must dot it like small z.” Name the 
parts of y after you see me write it. “The combined wave or 
last part of small ”, and the lower loop.” How much should the 
second part travel down on the first part in these two letters ? 
“Not any ; the lines must be kept open to look well.” 

NoTe.—In primary grades use colored chalks, orange or lemon color and 
yellowish green, to show up the parts of letters, and how they are joined. 
There are two obvious parts in y, two in 7, three in m, and not seven. To 
small children these parts are clearly brought out by the use of different 
colored chalks. 

Pupils’ Board Work.—Quickly drawing four horizontal lines 
on the board, two inches apart and from four to six feet long, I 
write small 7 and y singly and in groups, then words embracing 
these letters as jay, joy, joyous, injury, and call for words from 
the pupils, which always stirs up enthusiasm, and often causes 
much merriment. 

Drawing more horizontals with a vertical at the left, I write 7 
and y singly, and the word “joyous” as shown in cut A, leaving 
room at the right or underneath for a pupil to write the same. 
Joe wants to come, and he fills out the spaces under the model, 
while the children count for him. Next come remarks or criti- 
cisms upon Joe’s work. Who can tell something about Joe’s 7 ? 
(No. 1.) Dan: “He didn’t slant the beginning line enough, 
which makes the loop stand too straight.” What is the begin- 
ning line, Dannie? “It is the right curve.” Ought Dan to say 
the loop is “too straight,” class? Jennie: “I would say the 
right curve not being slanted enough doesn’t allow the loop to 
have proper slant.” That is better. Dan had the right idea, but 
didn’t clothe it in just the right language. Who can criticise 
Joe’sy? (No. 2.) Leslie: “The first main line doesn't slant 
enough, and the loop slants too much, or swings under to the 
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You see the dotted line in the model runs down without hit- 
ting the loop. Let us see if Joe’s y will stand this test. (Draw- 
ing the line.) It does not, the dotted line hitsthe loop. The first 
down stroke was partly to blame for this, because it doesn’t slant 
enough. Who can say something about Joe’s word “ joyous” ? 
(No. 3.) Alec: “ This loop part of 7 and y retraces the first 
part, and this hurts the looks of these letters. The second a is 
straight on the left side, too far from y,; the # has a curved 
down stroke; the s retraces at top, hasa hollow back, and the 
dot is made backward to the right, and not on main slant.” Well 
done, Alec. You can see faults on the board; can you see them 
on paper as well? I think Joe did very well as a whole. Who 
can do better? Alec may come and write the same letters and 
words. (Every fourth line in the horizontal ruling is made 
brighter than the others, just as the book is ruled. This enables 
the pupil to see at once where he is to write.) 

Pupils count while Alec writes. Who will tell something 
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about Alec’s work? Marco: “His y is very nice except that 
he shaded the loop, but the y in “joyous” has a pointed top.” 
What caused that, Mary? “He made no double curve in going 
from oto y.” Charlie: “1 think he shaded his loops more than 
they ought to be.” That is true. The lower loopshave no shade 
at all if we except small /. 
Having spent ten minutes illustrating and having pupils 
write—bringing out the most common errors of formation— 
the next thing in order is a 


Movement Drill 


to limber the muscles and get into writing trim. Appletons’ 
Movement Book ‘‘A” is opened and the drill for 7 and y is 
written to the count of the metronome. In case these movement 
numbers are not used, prepare slips of paper, five by eight inches, 
and practice the following drills, first writing them on the board 
while pupils watch you. 
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These exercises may be written on slips by classes using the 
Appletons’ Mov’t Nos., asa preliminary drill, The books (Mov’t 
books) will look the better for it. Write across the shorter di- 
mensions first, then cross write, dry the work, and write the sec- 
ond side. All this can be done in ten or fifteen minutes, leaving 
ten minutes to write half a page in the regular book ; or this may 
be left for the next day. 

If you find this exercise too difficult, stick to cut B, longer. 
The word “ joys” written as “ ajar” is to give variety. Set the 
metronome at 120 for these exercises. ; 

In practicing the y's, take either cut D, or cut E, If too diffi- 
cult, practice the last part of cut D awhile. I advise practicing 
as much as possible the lateral exercises as found in cut E to 
cultivate hand power or control of the pen. That is the great 
need, mastery of the hand and arm, ~~ 








Supplementary. 


Literary Round Table. 


(From the Advance Sheets.) 
ARRANGED BY THE AUTHOR OF “ Preston Papers.” 
FOR COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 
[CONCLUDED FROM LAST ISSUE. ] 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
A Pin. 


Oh, I know a certain woman who is reckoned with the good, 

But she fills me with more terror than a raging lion would. 

The little chills run up and down my spine whene’er we meet, 

Though she seems a gentle creature and she’s very trim and 
neat. 


And she has a thousand virtues and not one acknowledged sin, 
But she is the sort of person you could liken to a pin. 
And she pricks you, and she sticks you, ina way that can’t be 
said— 
“= you seek for what has hurt you, why, you cannot find the 
ead. 


But she fills you with discomfort and exasperating pain— 

If anybody asks you why, you really can’t explain. 

A pin is such a tiny thing—of that there is no doubt— 

Yet, when it’s sticking in your flesh, you're wretched till it’s out ! 


She is wonderfully observing—when she meets a pretty girl 

She is always sure to tell her if her ‘“ bang” is out of curl. 

And she is so sympathetic ; to her friend, who’s much admired, 

She is often heard remarking, “ Dear, you look so worn and 
tired!” 

And she is a careful critic, for on yesterday she eyed 

The new dress I was airing with a woman’s natural pride, 

And she said, ‘“‘ Oh, how becoming!” and then softly added “ It 

Is really a misfortune that the basque is such a fit.” 


—_ she said, ‘‘ If you had heard me yestereve, I’m sure, my 

riend, 

You would say I am a champion who knows how to defend.” 

And she left me with the feeling—most unpleasant, I aver— 

That the whole world would despise me if it had not been for 
her, 


Whenever I encounter her, in such a nameless way 

She gives me the impression I am at my worst that day. 

And the hat that was imported (and that cost me half a sonnet) 

With just one glance from her round eyes becomes a Bowery 
bonnet. 


She is always bright and smiling, sharp and shining for a thrust— 
Use does not seem to blunt her point, nor does she gather rust. 
Oh! I wish some hapless specimen of mankind would begin 
To tidy up this world for me, by picking «f this pin. 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 
Courtesy. 
“How sweet and gracious, even in common speech, 
Is that fine sense which men call Courtesy ! 
Wholesome as air and genial as the light, 
Welcome in every clime as breath of flowers 
It transmutes aliens into trusting friends, 
And gives its owner passport round the globe.”’ 
Morning and Evening by the Sea. 
“ When evening touched the cape’s low rim, 
And dark fell on the waves, 
We only saw processions dim 
Of clouds, from shadowy caves. 
These were the ghosts of buried ships 
Gone down in one brief hour’s eclipse!” 


FATHER RYAN. 
Rectte—The “ Song of the Mystic.” 


WILL CARLETON. 
Flash. 
“I’ve seen, more’n once or twice, } 
That poor, dumb animal's actions are full of human advice.’ 
Recite-—“ Over the Hills to the Poorhouse ” (z# costume). 
JAMES GILBERT HOLLAND. 
Kathrina, 


“ The life that goes to unavailing sorrow goes to waste,” 
Recite—* Gradatim.”’ 
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FRANCIS BRET HARTE. 


The Angelus. 
“Your voices break and falter in the darkness,— 
Break, falter, and are still.” 
The Lost Galleon, 
“ Over the trackless past, somewhere, 
Lie the lost days of our tropic youth, 
Only regained by faith and prayer, 
Only recalled by prayer and plaint ; 
Every lost day has its patron saint.” 
A Sanitary Message. 
“Last night, above the whistling wird, 
I heard the welcome rain,— 
A fusilade upon the roof, 
A tattoo on the pane: 
The keyhole piped ; the chithney-top 
A warlike trumpet blew.” 
Rectte—“ Cadet Grey” (parts of). 


EDGAR A. POE. 
Recite--“ The Bells” z# concert. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
One Day. 


“ There zs no morrow; though before our face 
The shadow named so stretches, we alway 
Fail to o’ertake it, hasten as we may.” 
Afternoon. 
“In the vale beneath the hill 
The evening's glowing purple strengthens,” 
Nature's Lesson. 


“ Pain is no longer pain when it is past.” 


HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 
October. 


“ Bending above the spicy woods which blaze, 
Arch skies so blue they flash, and hold the sun 
Immeasurably far.” 

Jy. 


“O Joy, hast thou a shape? 
Hast thou a breath? 
How fillest thou the soundless air ? 
Tell me the pillars of thy house! 
What rest they on? Do they escape 
The victory of Death ? 
And are they fair 
Eternally, who enter in thy house ? 
O Joy, thou viewless spirit, canst thou dare 
To tell the pillars of thy house?” 


At Last. 
“No past is dead for us, but only sleeping.” 
A Christmas Symphony. 
“‘God’s hours are never late.” 


CELIA THAXTER. 
Song. 


“One single cloud, a dusky bar, 
Burnt with dull carmine, through and through, 
Slow smoldering in the summer sky, 
Lies low along the fading west.” 
November. 


“ The summer’s golden sails are furled, 
And sadly falls the autumn rain.” 


A Summer Day. 
“ Peacefully 
The quiet stars came out, one after one ; 
The holy twilight fell upon the sea; 
The summer day was done.” 


Recite,—‘* Expectation.” 


Lucy LARCOM. 
The Presence. 


“ Great hearts have largest room to bless the small ; 
Strong natures give the weaker home and rest. 


Hints. 


“ Grief is a tattered tent 
Where through God’s light doth shine,’ 
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On the Beach. 
“ The land is dearer for the sea, 
The ocean for the shore.” 
Rectte.—“ The Death of June.” 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
The River Path. 


‘On the river’s farther side 
We saw the hill-top glorified — 
A tender glow, exceeding fair ; 
A dream of day, without its glare. 
oe * * * > 


Sudden our pathway turned from night ; 

The hills swung open to the light ; 

Through their green gates the sunshine showed 
A long, slant splendor downward flowed. 
Down glade and glen and bank it rolled. 

It bridged the shaded stream with gold, 

And, borne on piers of mist, allied 

The shadowy with the Sunlit side.” 


My Psalm 


* All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told. 

Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track ; 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back. 

That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood— 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good.” 


Eternal Goodness. 
“I know not where His Islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know | cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 
Recite.—“ Barefoot Boy.” 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


The Lapse of Time. 
“ Then haste thee, Time,—’tis kindness all 
That speeds thy wingéd feet so fast ; 
Thy pleasures stay not till they pall, 
And all thy pains are quickly past. 


“ Thou fliest and bear’st away our woes, 
And as thy shadowy trains depart, 
The memory of sorrow grows 
A lighter burden on the heart.” 


The Gladness of Nature. 


“Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother Nature laughs around ; 
When even the deep blue heavens Icok glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground ? ” 


(Balance of the poem if desired.) 


A Forest Hymn. 


“ That delicate forest flower, 
With scented breath and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mold, 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 
A visible token of thé upholding Love, 
That are the soul of this great universe.” 


Reezte—“ Song of Marion’s Men.” 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Nux Postcenatica. 
* * * “ People won't employ 


A man that wrongs his manliness by laughing like a boy.” 


Evening. 
“ Day hath put on his jacket ; and around 
His burning bosom buttoned it with stars. 
Here will | lay me on the velvet grass, 
That is like padding to earth’s meager ribs, 
And hold communion with the things about me. 
Ah me! How lovely is the golden braid 
That binds the skirt of night's descending robe! 
The thin leaves, quivering on their silken threads, 
Do make a music like to rustling satin, 
As the light breezes smoothe their downy nap. 
« «< >” 


Kind Nature, shuffling in her loose undress, 
Lays bare her shady bosom, Sitio # 
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The vulgar know not all the hidden pockets, 
Where Nature stows away her loveliness. 


The Last Leaf. 


“ And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the Spring, 
Let them smile as I do now 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling.” 


Rectte.—* The Wonderful One Hoss Shay.” 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
The Builders. 


“ Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best ; 

And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest.” 


Prometheus. 


“ Only those are crowned and sainted 
Who with grief have been acquainted.” 


The Ladder of St. Augustine, 


“ The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


Evangeline. 


“Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels.” 


Hiawatha. 


“ As unto the bow thecord is, 
So unto the man is woman. 
Though she bends him, she obeys him. 
Though she draws him, yet she follows. 
Useless each. without the other!” 


Recite—“ Resignation,” 
JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 
School Sing— Home, Sweet Home.” 


¥ 
Correspondence. 


One of my pupils asked the question, Is the verb transitive or intransitive 
in the sentence, ‘* Cesar was killed by Brutus” ? The pupil, to whom it was 
directed, called it an intransitive verb. I accepted the answer after some de- 
liberation. The pupil asking the question took a different view of the sub- 
ject. He consulteda former teacher of his who sustained his views, and I 
find it impossible to reconcile him. ve 

I took the ground that was is the verb, and that it is intransitive. I con- 
sidered 4i//ed a participle belonging to the noun Cesar. I regard was asa 
copulative verb asserting or affirming the predicate (participial adjective 
killed) of the subject Cesar. Granting that was is the verb, and killed a par- 
ticiple would be practically to deny that transitive verbs have a passive 
voice. 

Can a verb express both action and being at the same time? Was ex- 
presses being and killed expresses action, Is the verb transitive or intransi- 
tive? Are my views of the question sound ? T. E. F. 

Texas. 

There is action in killing, but no action in deing Ailled. Was 
killed is a passive verb. It affirms no action whatever, but merely 
leads to an inference of action on the part of Brutus. If “ Cesar 
was killed by Brutus,” then it is clear that Brutus killed Ceasar. 
Killed is an active verb, but its subject is Brutus. There is no 
such verb in the statement that “ Czsar was £illed.” There’ be- 
ing no action in the thought conveyed by the verb was Ailled, 
there can be no question of transition. It is neither transitive 
nor intransitive. i : 

It occurs to us that Casar’s ghost, if wandering near, might 
pronounce this a rather cold-blooded discussion. 





Is ‘‘ them " the right pronoun in connection with calisthenics ? L. R. 

Calisthenics is an important branch of school training. Every 
teacher should study ¢#. Compare the word with dynamics, 
acoustics, etc. 





Please advise in THE JOURNAL as to what would be the best book on 
astronomy for teaching children to know where in the heavens above us a 
few, at least, of the constellations and planets are. E. B 

Starland, a book by Sir Robert S. Ball, consisting of talks 
with young people about the wonders of the Heavens. Ginn & 
Co. 


That tired feeling indicates declining health. Overco ue it by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, 








Editorial Notes. 


THE JOURNAL'S correspondent at Chicago ably supports the 
desire of the World’s fair people to have the gates open on Sun- 
day. We do not propose to argue the case here ; the 2} millions 
were obtained from Congress on the agreement that the gates were 
to be closed. It may have been a good bargain and it may have 
been a poor one, but a “ bargain is a bargain.” 








The Press Club fair still draws its crowds. There is no sign of 
its closing, but an intention is mooted, on the contrary, of keep- 
ing it open as long as the World’s fair continues. There is 
almost enough suggestion of travel within its enclosure to satisfy 
the imaginative and indolent in lieu of a summer trip. Shortly 
after entering, you step under the flies into Iceland anc treat your- 
self to a cooling drink. A few steps further on, you enter Cali- 
fornia’s Big Tree and handle pine cones of tropical magnitude. 

The school exhibit has much to show of value quite equal to 
that attaching to the selected exhibit sent to Chicago. There are 
not so many examples of almost uniform excellence prevailing 
throughout the work of entire classes, but in the very crudity into 
which the work occasionally relaxes, the chz/d appears, undriven 
and unstrained by the tension of fixed ideals. In “ The Dolls’ 
Tea Party,” for instance, the imagination has play and the terror 
of making a false stroke is off. The object is to gather the 
geometric forms en famille. The square is to be found upon the 
cubes of sugar which the children have constructed of paper and 
made of a glorious size, out of all hygienic proportion to the dolls 
who are to eat them. Dolls, at least, may throw dietary restric- 
tions to the winds. Oblongs are plentiful, leading off with the 
table-cloth and continuing through the construction of the paste- 
board chairs upon which the guests are seated. Circles confront 
you in the plates, cups, and saucers. Ovals hide in the bowls of 
spoons. For ellipses you must consult the milliner. They are to 
be found in the hat-brims, worn to table by these untutored dolls. 
The cube has already been accounted for. The cylinder is seen 
in the paper cups, which are more properly mugs. The cone (or 
its frustrum) appears in the spout of the tea-pot, also of paper. 
Even the maltese cross is present, as an ornament, upon the 
spoon-handles. Whenever such an exercise as this represents 
the thought as well as the labor of the child it evidences intense 
mental action, self-directed. 

The Press Club offers a treat to lovers of art in its loan exhi- 
bition of paintings. One of the strongest of these is the Grief of 
Hiawatha. 


Pratt Institute is one of the wonders of the world. Mr. Charles 
Pratt did a good that will live on for ages ; and it must be remem- 
bered that he walked in a new path. There were not a few in 
Brooklyn, when the first building was erected, that believed he 
had made a great mistake, because he did not follow in the foot- 
steps of other schools and provide for courses of study leading to 
the colleges. Instead of that he preferred, like Peter Cooper, to 
provide courses of study leading to life-work. The first structure 
was followed by another almost as large; as the idea unfolded, 
another was erected and then another. And now another is 
planned, costing possibly $400,000, for the art department, for it is 

* becoming clearly apparent that the life-work of the student is inti- 
mately connected with art. 
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HONESTY OF SCHOOL EXHIBITS. 


Early in the plan for the educational exhibit precautions were 
taken that the pupils themselves should be represented. The re- 
sult has been that the exhibit, taken as a whole, is a fair showing 
of children’s work. In many cases the written exercises, bound 
in books, are marked “uncorrected” having escaped any “‘retouch- 
ing” after leaving the pupils’ hands. Elsewhere, the pupils have 
copied their original work and the result is labeled “ copied.” 
Likewise, where certain samples have been selected from the 
bulk of the class-work, these are marked “ selected.” 

Much of the material exhibited is in the shape of courses of 
work, especially in the manual training, and these series of exer- 
cises are presumably from the hands of the teacher. But every- 
where there is enough of what is unmistakably children’s work 
shown to give avery fair idea of what is being done in American 
schools to-day. 

PHOTOGRAPHS, 


A favorite device in exhibiting is the photograph. Chelsea, as 
previously mentioned, has shown such fine processes as primary 
language lessons in a thoroughly successful way by means of the 
photograph coupled with its explanation. 

Indiana has shown the evolution of the school-house by photo- 
graphs from the style shown in the illustration to the substantial 
brick structures that are common to-day. 

Many exhibits consist in part of photographs of the work itself. 
Much of the clay-modeling is shown in this way. The photo- 
graph, is used effectively in showing blackboard work. 

There can be no more genuine exhibition than the photograph 
where it shows classes at work. The expression on the pupils’ 
faces, and their attitude toward the work give unmistakable evi- 
dence of the morale, good or bad, of the school. 


A CONNECTICUT SCHOOL, 


The exhibit of the New Britain normal school affords a profit- 
able field of study. The feature first catching the eye is the 
manual training course. The wood-work is of a two-fold nature, 
one series of models being home-made physics apparatus and the 
other the sloyd. 

The physics models are simple contrivances, easily within the 
scope of any school workshop. They are respectively an inertia 
illustrator, a galvanometer, a battery, a set of pulleys, a test-tube 
holder, a balance scales, an inclined plane, a sonometer, and an ex- 
pansion of metals illustrator. 

It is a noticeable fact in the tendency of progressive schools 
that the elaborate, ready-made sets of physics apparatus are go- 
ing out of date. They are relegated to their dust-proof glass 
cases, from which indeed they were seldom, if ever, removed. 
The homely home-made apparatus answers its purpose in all 
cases, and it appeals all the more strongly to the pupil, because, 
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having made it, he understands its mechanism and is thus able to 
give his unhampered thought to the intrinsic experiment. | 

The sloyd course covers a period of four years, the children’s 
ages ranging from about seven to about thirteen years. It bears 
the usual characteristics of a sloyd course—from casy to difficult ; 
from simple to complex ; each exercise having a complete external 
outcome, articles of luxury excluded ; little or no “ ornamental ” 
carving—these principles the models themselves set forth without 
nced of explanatory words. 

Most of the wood-work shown is the regular line of models 
prepared by the instructor. One plate, however, is devoted to 
the children’s work. 

“Nature Study” is a prominent feature of the exhibit. The 
work is bound in book form, with the exception of a few sample 
plates ranged along the walls. It consists of water-color paint- 
ings of twigs, flowers, etc. The children are led from the first to 
notice light and shade. They mix their own colors and draw 
their own outline.* This work is marked by a very natural 
crudeness and is full of the strong life as felt by the child. 

Closely bearing on this work is the water-color design. This 
course begins in the kindergarten. In later classes the elements 





* The preliminary drawing of outline is not, however, sanctioned by psy- 
chology. We see things in masses and should so represent them. It is an 
earlier mode of expression. 
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of good design are taught. The specimens 
show border designs with repeats of flower 
motives. 

‘ee drawing begins in the prim- 
ary. The children evolve their own ta of 
perspective, through direct observation. 
The first they reach is that “all things ap- 
pear smaller at a distance.” The work 
shown is landscape and type-form repre- 
sentation and is by children from nine to 
twelve years of age. 

Another . course shows time sketches 
from life by children of the above age. 
They are first led to notice positions and 
illustrate them by straight lines. This is 
followed by attempts at rapid sketching 
from life. The children pose for one an- 
other and criticise their poses. This line of 
work accustoms them to the study of facial 
expression out of schooi. 

Another graphic line is “ I!lustration.” 
In this the children select what is to them 
the most suitable point in the lesson for 
illustration and draw original pictures. The 
history, geography, literature, arithmetic, 
botany, and science are all subjects for this 
illustration. Some of the specimens shown 
are entitled (Geography) ‘“ Eskimo Life ;” 
“In Africa.” (History) “ The Revolution ; 
“One of Columbus’ Ships;” “Fort Sum- 
ter.” (Literature) “The Barefoot Boy;” 
“Whittier’s Home ; ” “Old Curiosity Shop;’ 
“Nell and her Grandfather.” (Science) 
“‘ Experiment to Show Dark Part of Flame 
is Unburned Gas ’’—picture shows lighted candle with glass tube 
inserted vertically in the dark part of the flame; at the other end 
of the tube the gas is ignited; ‘“ Making Oxygen” —process 
shown ; others similar. These pictures have the crudeness that 
genuine child-work has. They have an effective freedom and are 
full of life and meaning. 


SOME TABLEAUX, 


A novel feature of New Britain’s display is a series of histori- 
cal tableaux shown by photographs. In these the little folks, in 
costume, represent “‘ Columbus at Play,” “ Columbus Before 
Isabella,” “‘ The Return,” “Spain and America,” “ Discovery of 
America,” ‘“‘ Taking Possession.” Literature is enlivened in the 
same way. The tableaux are “Maud Muller,” “ Barbara 
Frietchie,” ‘“‘ The Huskers,” “ Song of Hiawatha,” “ The Chil- 
dren’s Hour,” “‘ Courtship of Miles Standish.” 

LANGUAGE. 


This subject is treated in a series of explanatory bulletins 
which make references to a series of books of specimen written 
work. These bulletins present ina brief way the philosophy of 
the system used : 

‘* Language is the expression of thought. Its study hasa two-fold aim: 
correctness and fluency. These are conditioned on ready, clear, and dis- 
tinct thinking ; hence to induce such thinking should be the teacher's first 
aim as a preparation for instruction in language.” 
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‘* Every school exercise should be made an exercise in the correct use of 
language.” 

“In the lower grades, the science lessons, reading, spelling, literature, 
number, and form, furnish abundant opportunity for the correction of bad 
habits and the encouragement of good ones. Teachers should be models 
in speech for pupils to imitate.” 

Then follows an outline of language work for the grades. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 


‘* ZOOLOGY, beginning in first grade. Two-fold aim: To train the 
mental, particularly the observing powers, and to give information. The 
former should be especially emphasized in primary grades and the two 
made equally important in grammar grades.” 

‘* First grade.—Lessons on common mammals; cat, dog, horse, cow, 
squirrel, rat. Let pupils observe, compare, describe these animals as re- 
gards external appearance and habits. Compare these animals with our- 
selves. Tell stories illustrative of habits of these and other mammals.” 

‘* Second grade.— Mammals continued. Special study and comparison of 
limbs. Let pupils find elbow, wrist, knee, and ankle, in cat, dog, horse, 
cow, rat, squirrel, and others at hand. Thus teach them the idea of 
homology, though the word should not be used.” 

‘Compare teeth of common mammals and lead pupils to recognize de- 
grees of resemblance between animals. The cat and dog resemble each 
other more than either resembles the horse or the rat. Develop idea of 
classification. Lead pupils to recognize character of carnivores, ungulates, 
and rodents. Most mammals known to the children are included in these 
three orders, But tell them about kangaroos, monkeys, and other very dif- 
ferent forms of mammals, that they may not suppose that all mammals are 
so included.” 

“* Third grade.—Lessons on common birds. Robin, hen, duck, hawk. 
Let pupils compare these with one another and with mammals. Compare 
feet and bill of various birds and show adaptation to habit. Continue les- 
sons on homology of limbs. Let pupils find elbow, wrist, and ankle in 
birds. Is the bata bird? Talks on instincts of birds as shown in migra- 
tion and nest-building.” 

“* Fourth grade.— Lessons on common reptiles, amphibia, and fishes, 
é. g., turtle, frog, snake, perch, pickerel; eel. Let pupil observe, compare, 
describe. Continue study in homology of limbs. How many of these 
animals have two pairs of limbs like those of mammals and birds? Notice 
external covering of these animals. Bodies cold, why? Respiration of 
fishes. Is the whale a fish ? Metamorphosis of amphibia as shown in the 
changes from tadpole to frog. Teach characters of the three classes, 
reptiles, amphibia, fishes. Characters possessed in common by mammals, 
birds, reptiles, amphibia, fishes. Sub-kingdom vertebrates.” 

“* Fifth grade,—Study lobster as above, comparing with other crusta- 
ceans and other orders,” 

‘* Sixth grade.—Common insects, bee, butterfly, fly, beetle, squash bug, 
dragon fly, grasshopper. Compare these with lobster, sow bug, and angle- 
worm. Recognize in all these the common character of articulates. In in- 
sects notice characteristic division of body into head, thorax, and abdomen. 
Compare wings of insects as regards number, form, venation, texture. 
Supplement observations with pictures. Under the lens examine eyes of 
insects. Explain to children eye formation. Metamorphosis of insects. 
Catch caterpillars in the fall and keep them in boxes in school-room. They 
will appear as moths and butterflies in the spring.” 

‘* Talks on injurious animals. Show how some animals are useful in de- 
stroying the injurious ones ; example, insectivorous birds.” 

** Seventh Grade. Study river mussel, shell, hinge, ligament, mantle im- 
pression, and muscular impressions. Compare with oyster and clam.” 

‘*Examine some pond snails, Resemble preceding in their flabby, un- 
jointed bodies, destitute of internal skeleton ; but will be seen to differ in 
having a distinct head with feelers, and a spiral, univalve shell. 

‘* Examine sea snails. Contrast mollusca with vertebrata and articulata. 
Talks on corals, sponges and others lower in scale than mollusks. Do not 
let pupil suppose the classes he has studied comprise the whole animal king- 
dom, Talks on geographical distribution of animals. Give a little idea of 
the geological succession of animals.” 


High school work follows with advanced text-books. 
tory work, using Colton’s zoology as a guide. 

On other bulletins are given outlines in botany and in physics. 

It will be seen in the foregoing that all language forms are 
taught, not as subjects themselves, but as incidents in the real 


Labora- 
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study. So also in the science work described above. All the 
forms of expression are introduced without special identity except 
as they are individually most adequate to the thought expression. 
Here the tendency of the new education is clearly outlined. Ideal 
teaching does not admit of any exercise being given as an exer- 
cise merely, but of having its highest value in its zmmedéate ap- 
plication. 

This principle applies to all teachers and all subjects. In 
manual training, for instance, sloyd, representing the later thought, 
disavows the abstract tool exercise ; while in contrast, the old 
system dragged the pupil through a series of exercises whose im- 
mediate outcome in his eyes, at least was not more than so much 
kindling. 

We learn to live by living. A child learns to walk most 
naturally by walking. He would learn less rapidly were he put 
through a preliminary course of leg flexion. ‘The most econom- 
ical growth occurs in responding to immediate need. 

WALTER J. KENYON, 





The subjects selected for presentation and discussion at the 
Southern Educational convention are as follows: 1. ‘‘ The New 
Education.” 2. “ The best Means of Providing Normal Instruc- 
tion to Teachers Already in the Field.” 3. “ Text-books for 
Southern Schools.” 4. ** How to Make Common Schools Effi- 
cient, Especially in Sparsely Settled Communities.” 5. “ The 
Financial Administration of the Public System.” 

The departments will embrace superintendance, higher educa- 
tion, primary and kindergarten training, pedagogy, Southern 
literature. 





The celebrated Virginia Summer School of Methods opens 
June 26, at Salem, Va., and continues for four weeks. Dr. E. E. 
White is the instructor in psychology and pedagogics, Miss 
Arnold, of Minneapolis,in methods of primary work also language 
and grammar. Others of the faculty are: Hugh S. Bird, Prof. 
of pedagogics, Miss Celestia Parrish, Miss Corinne Harrison, 
Prof. Austin C. Apgar, Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Southwick, Mrs. 
Henry A. Allen, Prof. J. Luther Sheppe, Prof. Willis A. Jenkins, 
and Miss Virginia Reynolds, Supt. E. C. Glass, Lynchburg, Va., 
is the conductor of the school, Principal Willis A. Jenkins, Ports- 
mouth, Va., secretary and treasurer. 





Attention is again called to the fact that all who want to be- 
come members of the National Educational Association can ob- 
tain certificates of membership by sending $2.00 to A. M. Kellogg, 
61 East Ninth strect N. Y. City, office of SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





A bright child who had not learned the meaning of synopsis 
and guessed that it meant offoszte, when asked for the synopsis 
of the verb love replied, “1 hate no one.” 


A Disgrace to American Civilization. 


Some three hundred cowboys are preparing for a horse race of 
over seven hundred (700) miles to the World’s fair—the first ar- 
riving to receive a purse of $1, 500 and the second a purse of $500. 
The time of starting is set at about June 25. Each rider is al- 
lowed only two horses—two horses, ridden night and day, under 
whip and spur, over seven hundred miles! 
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Anson B. Guilford. 


Anson B. Guilford, was born in West Cummington, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1850. His early life was spent upon a farm in the 
town of Conway in the same state, where he received the train- 
ing usually falling to the lot of boys in country places. He 
graduated from the Westfield, Mass., normal school in the fall 
of 1872, and immediately went to teaching in the town of Hop- 
kinton, Mass., where he remained but a single term, leaving to 
take the position of principal of the graded school just organi- 
zed in Red Bank, Monmouth Co., New Jersey. 

Mr. Guilford remained in Red Bank for seven years, and re- 
signed his position to accept charge of the schools in Union hill. 
He re-organized the schools there and started them on the road 
to the high position they now occupy in the state. 

He was appointed to the position of principal of school No. 7, 
in Jersey City, in 1885, and has held that position ever since. 
For fourteen years he was secretary of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association and served as president of that organiza- 
tion in 1889. 

Prin. Guilford is a hard and enthusiastic worker in his school, 
and in executive ability ranks among the best material in the 
city. He is a regular contributor to the leading educational pub- 
lications of the day, and his articles are always original and 
vigorous. 

A. V. DuPont, a wealthy and public-spirited citizen of Louis- 
ville, Ky., who gave the city. only a few weeks ago, a clear deed 
to a magnificent manual training school, died suddenly on May 16. 
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About fifteen years ago a letter came from W. H. Lynch, a 
teacher of Missouri, of such a peculiar nature that it led to the 
conclusion he must be a successful teacher. He was a sub- 
scriber to THE JOURNAL and a good deal more; he put his 
candlestick on a bushel. Every year a circular and letter came 
telling of his success. er now he sends a local paper with a 
picture of his school of 487 pupils. He declares that reading 
THE JOURNAL has been one great cause of his success. Moun- 
tain Grove is proud of him. It would not be strange if he were 
nominated for state superintendent. 





Prin. Benedict, of Elmira, N. Y., has every year something new 
and original for Arbor day. This year the exercises in his school 
were particularly interesting. A “ Reception of Flowers” was 
given; “ Planting of the Tree” acted out in full by two little children, 
and a tree planted in a box on the stage. “ Somebody’s Knock- 
ing” was accompanied by the imitation of the familiar sound of 
the woodpecker at work, etc. Besides extracts from letters re- 
ceived by Prin. Benedict from distinguished men and women were 
read, among them Edna Dean Proctor, J. Sterling Morton, 
Joseph Cook, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Dr. Anson J. Up- 
son, Martha Finley (* Elsie Books”), Thomas W. Knox (*‘ Boy 
Travelers’ Series’), Horatio Alger, jr., Susan Coolidge, Albion 
W. Tourgee. 





The University Extension Summer Meeting to be held in Phila- 
delphia in July, 1893, is the first meeting of this kind in America. 
There are now over two hundred centers in as many cities, towns, 
and villages in this country, regularly engaged in University Ex- 
tension work and the number is increasing each month. It is 
estimated that at least fifty thousand students during the winter 
hear university lectures in these centers, in history, literature, 
science, economics, or other subjects. The summer meeting 1s 
designed primarily to gather as many of these students as pos- 
sible for a month’s residence at the seat of a great university. 
The University or Pennsylvania has placed its library, museum, 
laboratories, and other buildings at the disposal of the summer 
meeting, and the most eminent lecturers have been secured from 
the leading universities of the country for the instruction. 


New York City. 


The Brazilian fleet visiting our bay has delayed its departure 
to have the officers and sailors receive the professional services 
of a noted dentist in this city, Dr. W. J. Stewart, 362 West 23d 
street. Itseems that American dentists have a world-wide repu- 
tation; their mechanical ability far exceeds that of the French, who 
are the ablest mechanicians in the world. Dr. Stewart is well 
known to the educational public. For many years he was called 
the “ teachers’ dentist;” he is the leading trustee of schools in the 
sixteenth ward, and a great favorite with the teachers. That the 
Brazilian government should select him to attend to the teeth of 
the fleet shows that his reputation is not confined to America. 
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pecially druggists; all sorts of 
people use it, 








Offices Everywhere. 


ead Office, P 
- Ne Av tn: - hy éw York. 
ew . 
ree nin Ofoe St., Boston. 
adelphia 
- 32 Arch St. 






Office, 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WorK. 
Teeth without Piates, 
and iy — of dentistry known 














The 
Bridge W uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mec construction to 
msure 


an artistic success and 5 
oF I 
oan overs Saaiitty for this diese ret can 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St, LY 








New Books. 


There is much that is valuable in the literatures of the East, 
but the ordinary student has not the time, nor the means, nor the 
patience, to sift it from the great mass that is comparatively 
worthless. Here is a field that requires the labors of a literary 
specialist, like Elizabeth A. Reed, whose excellent history of 
Hindu literature met such a favorable reception. We have before 
us now another book by her, the result of long and patient inves- 
tigation, entitled Perszan Literature, Ancient and Modern. \n 
the former as well as in the latter volume no labor has been spared 
to attain accuracy of statement and no difficulties have been 
ignored. Among the sources of information consulted were 
the illuminated manuscripts of the India office in London. The 
frontispiece of the present volume is a section of the illuminated 
title-page of a manuscript of priceless value. The author has 
siiaplified the subject as much as possible by arranging the work 
in four chronological divisions, the epoch of Persian poetry being 
again divided into seven distinct periods, corresponding to the 
times of the leading poets, who have been called “ The Persian 
Pleiades.” The treatment of the cuneiform inscriptions, the 
mythology the Zend-Avesta, the poets, etc., in a popular style 
will make a demand for the book among the general public as 
well as among Orientalists. The student of general literature 
‘cannot afford to overlook this volume. (S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. $2.50.) 





It was a significant move on the part of the directors of the 
School of Applied Ethics at Plymouth, in the summer of 1892, 
when they devoted a number of their sessions to a discussion of 
Philanthropy and Social Progress. The various essays there 
read, and presented to the public through the medium of more or 
less complete reports in the press, created a widespread interest. 
The necessity for co-operation in dealing with the needs of great 
‘communities in our cities, the carefully-elaborated details of ex- 
periments, which have proved so successful as to be no longer 
regarded as experiments, such, for example, as Hull House in 
Chicago, Andover House in Boston, the new methods of charity 
organizations in London and elsewhere, the frank and outspoken 
‘crit-cisms on the common apathy in regard to wise charity, and 
the immense amount of valuable suggestion certainly make these 
essays worthy of preservation in permanent form. They have 
been issued therefore in book form and make a volume of 268 
pages, including the introduction by Henry C. Adams. The 
authors of the essays are Miss Jane Addams, Robert A Woods, 
Father J. O. S. Huntington, Professer Franklin H. Giddings, and 
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Bernard Bosanquet. 
strongly marked vein of democratic sentiment. 
& Co., New York. $1.50.) 


No. 19 of the Unity library is The Unending Genesis, by 
H.M.Simmons. It aims to tell briefly and simply the new story of 
creation. This genesis of science, so much grander than that 
briefly outlined in the Bible, gives one larger and more reverent 
thoughts of the creative Power. It is very profitable reading. 
(Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 25 
cents.) 


The chief characteristic of these essays is 
(T. Y. Crowell 


A recent volume of Heath’s Modern Language series contains 
that fascinating fairy story Une Aventure du Célébre Pierret, 
by Alfred Assollant, edited with notes, vocabulary, and appen- 
dixes, by R. E. Pain, M. A. The book will be gladly welcomed 
by students of the French language. (D.C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton. 25 cents.) 


There are great advantages in a small book. The ideas in it 
must be presented in compact form; it may be carried in the 
pocket and read at odd moments. The Pocket Pedagogical library 
will therefore be both popular and useful. No 1 is Education in 
zts Physical Relations ; With Special Reference to Prevalent 
Defects in School, by William Jolly, H. M., inspector of schools, 
Scotland. (William Beverley Harison, New York. 25 cents.) 


An attractive series of books for schools is that known as 
Episodes from Modern French authors, edited by W. E. Russell, 
M. A., assistant master at Haileybury college. Each consists of 
a detached portion of some novel or story of good style, or a 
series of portions of the same story pieced together by short 
“arguments” in English, so as to keep up the thread of the 
narrative. They contain suitable notes and introductions. One 
of the latest of these volumes is The Hidden Treasure from 
Alexander Dumas’ Monte-Cristo. These books no doubt will be 
widely used in American schools. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
London & New York.) 





THE SCHOOL ¥OURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. To 

meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all arrears are paid in full, 
but is always discontinued on expiration if desired. A monthly edition, THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is published monthly, for those who do not care for 
a weekly, at $1.25 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series 
of books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are studying to 
be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. OUR TIMEs is a carefully edited 
paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. Attractive club rates on appli- 
cation. Please send remittances by draft on. N. Y., Postal or Express 
order, or registered letter to the publishers, E. L. KELLOGG & Co., Fduca- 
tional Building, 61 East oth St., New York. 





THE RIVERSIDE SONG 


Containing Classic American Poems Set to 
— SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY — 
W. T1. LAWRENCE 


Principal of the Mark Sheridan Grammar 
School, Chicago. 


and 


Especially adapted for use in Grammar Schools,—High Schools,—Summer 


Schools,—and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Price, Strongly bound in stiff paper covers, with cloth backs, 30 cents; in boards, 


40 cents, 


With a Table of Contents giving historical notes about the poems or music, and the 
dates of birth and death of authors and composers; an Index of Authors; and a Topical 


Index showing the songs suitable for use on special school-days. 


A descriptive circular will be sent to any address on application, 


BOOK 


Standard Music. 


0. BLACKIIAN 
Supervisor of Vocal Music in the Public 
Schools af Chicago. 





ae 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. ben Toure. OF MUSIC, Sb ieson™ 


Music. Literature, Fine Arts. 
Elecation. Languages. Taning. 
, This Institution offers u: assed advantages, com- 
ng under one roof all the on mentioned schools, 
and providing for its students the valuable Collateral 
Advantages of Pupils’ Recitals both in Music and 
Elocution, Faculty Concerts, Lectures on Theory 
and History of Music, Orchestral Rehearsals, 





MODERN CLASSICS. 


ASCHOOL LIBRARY FOR $11.56. 


‘Thirty-four Volumes, neatly bound in Cloth. 


aging 310 pages. 


An unrivaled list of excellent works."—Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


A sample volume will be sent to any address, by the publishers, New 


on receipt of 40 cents. 


A pamphiet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to any 


address on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 4 Park Street, Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


28 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 


Library, Gymnasium, ete., all without extra expense. 
l year from Sept. 8, 1892, to June 22, 1393. 


For Calendar, giving full information, address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass- 





SHORTHAND. 

B: C. Grecory, Supt. Public Schools, Trenton, N. J. 
writes: ‘‘ Your books have been on our list for two 
years, and are now beginning on their third. The 
success achieved in our Evening Shorthand Class is 


very he. Phonog nic T mer” (Se) and 
e onographic ‘eacher . 

‘*‘Manual’’ (40c.) sent on receipt of 50c, Address 

AN & SONS, 3 East 14th St., 
Alphabet free. . 

TAKE Lessons (day or evening) at Isaac Pitman’ 
Metropolitan School of Shorthand and Typewriting, % 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Prices Moderate and Instruc- 
tion Thorough. Circulars free. 


A NOTABLE CATALOGUE sch sr 


Aver- 





classified a described. 128 
pages. ts. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Second Revised and Cheaper Edition. 4to. Cloth. $6.00. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By = Rev. WALTER W. Sxeat, Litt. D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, revised. 4to. 
00. 








Now Ready. Volume I. Cloth. $1.10. 
ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


With Critical Introductions by various writers, and General Introductions to each period. Edited by Henry Craik, C. B. Vol. I., 
Fourteenth to Sixteenth Ceutury. 12mo, cloth, Students’ Edition, $1.10; Library Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY of Books suitable for 
Supplementary Reading. 


The publishers expect to include in this School Library only such of their books for the young as have already by their popularity and 
recognized excellence acquired the right to rank as standard reading-books. 16mo, cloth, each, 50 cents. 
i have often had occasion to commend Church's books and others of your * School Library’ to my students. . . You are making for us in your ‘School 
Library * the reading-books we have all been desiring so long.”—ALBERT H. Smytu, Central High School, Philadelphia. 


** Delightful books for boys and girls. They are so much superior to many of the frivolous books issued under the title of “Children’s Literature.’ ""—Supt. J. 
M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo 


moor fame officer I have to thank you for putting within the reach of scholars such valuable portions of the world’s literature.""—Supt. Joun S. Irwin, Ft. 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 
By the Rev. ALFrep J. CHURCH. 


“It is a fine thing in every respect—arrangement, accuracy, and interest. It cannot fail to be readily appreciated.”—Prin. Epwarp S, Boyp, Parker 


Academy, Conn. 
A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND LANDS. 
Gathered and Narrated by Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. 
* It is a pleasure to know that a book that has had so many admirers is now put within the reach of a greatly increased circle of readers. What an uplift there 


would be in our national life if every American boy and girl slrould have been thrilled to nobler thought and action by meditating on these golden deeds.”"— 
Prin. E. H. Witson, Norwalk, Conn. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, author of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury.” 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 


‘Chosen from the ‘‘ Faerie Queene,”’ by SopH1a H. MACLEHOSE, 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. 


Tales from Scandinavian Mythology. By A. and E..Krary. With Illustrations. 


, ; MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 
First Lessons in Earth-Lore for Children. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, author of ‘‘ Greek Heroes,” “‘ Water Babies,” etc. 
“* It is a charming book for a child, and even for children of an older growth. The old adage ‘ Beware of making many books,’ cannot apply to books of this 
character.”—Gerorce W. Harper, Prin. Woodward High School, Cincinnati. 


STORIES FROM WAVERLEY. 





For Children. By H. Gassior. 


STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
By Mrs. BFESLy. 





+*sMacmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their 
separate Catalogues of Books in the following departments of Study: 


Greek Language and Literature. | German Language and Literature. | English Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. French Language and Literature. Mathematics and Science. 


These separate catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free, by mail, to any aadress. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance (o,,|2s voLUMES IN ONE. 


1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1893 —THS— ; 
JANUARY 1, 1893. ————| Teachers’ and Students 


Assets, $13,433,668.21. Liabili-ies, $ 2,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. LIBRARY 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and By H. B. Brown. G. D. Lied and others. Eleventh 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ estimate” wens. Undiminished popularity. Best ideas and 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would | best methods of best teachers. 
appear in a Policy issued at your age, 20—State Superintendents—20 











in the year and thousands of teachers indorse it. The greatest 
y “women | work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 


: IN PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION, or for daily use in 
My name is silicic cseleciapesebtepcabeiiel Aa 


My address is i NEW EDITION REVISED TO DATE. 


I was born on the day of 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. | PRICE fitraryicamen 8S ®5:35 PRICE 
Publishers of Hamilton, Lecke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS ” —__—— 


“We doamissto spend seven oreight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and T =» This is the easiest thing to 
Greek as might be learned otherwise easi! wand del mifuily in — year. ’—MILToN. AG E N S = sell ever put before teachers. 
, Horace, Cicero, Salluat, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and | Extra inducements this season, Pages and terms 

’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1. free. 
ical ve Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 


all Bh a) Pract and Progressi F 
other systems. am | to teachers for ym —¥ $1.00, 4 ‘ z ‘ “f Hie- : a S. DENISO N, Publisher, 


3 
tortes, Mancsca’s French Series, etc. 
a soeat ‘s of our Taterlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 163 (F) Randolph Street, Chicago. 


COLUMBIAN —5Cieciciulimrccncrattseac,” | MEAGHER AIDS. Waser car's 
. Boards ts. 
SOUV E N ’ R sana pees ‘Mailed peceage pala , ods in Arithmetic, ror of an on, = 


NOTE BOOK PrcKHam, LITTLE & C0., 66 Reade St., New York, | Send ¢.conts. "eT, KELLOGG © CO., Gi" rant 


PocKxer Size Ninth Street, New York. 
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$25.00 
Buys a GOOD ORGAN. 


This gives you an idea of our prices. We sell at manufac. 
turer’s prices—direct from the factory to the home. This 
means just half the retail price. You save the other half. 
We sell One Thousand Organs and Pianos per month, 
and can point you to an nor Piano of our make wn every 
County in the U.S. If you live within 200 miles of us, you 
can visit our factory at our expense, and see for yourself. 
Write at once for our new Catalogue. 
Free to any address. It contains beautiful colored illustra- 
tions, accurate descriptions and lowest prices of the latest 
and finest styles of Vy a and Pianos, It will save you 
many times its weight in gold. 

Organs from $25.00 up. Pianos from $175.00 up. 


For CASH, or on EASY CREDIT. 


ll Instruments shipped on trial. No satisfaction no pay. 
Ref First Nati lt Bank, your own Banker, 
<i and all Commercial Agencies. Gs 
=i— Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Offers. 


CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 

















SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. Normal Course for Teachers. 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, ILL. | FIFTH AVE., ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Cool and pleasant ; within one minute to Most charming Seaside location. Pleas- 
cars and boats for the Exposition. | ure combined with study. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Ad- 
yon . "7 Fa ots . 16. Coot, Latin, 
erman, French, English, ocution, Philosophy, 
Experimental Psychology, Pedagogy, History, Polit ATLANTIC pag LY Juxy axst, 18 
ical and Social Science, Mathematics, Physics, Chem- Students will board in a cottage adjolame, the 
pers, Soeee —— and Mechanical Drawing, Pennhurst Hotel at special low rates. For particu- 
ummer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL lars address 
OF LAW. For circulars appl to SILAS S. NEFF, President, 
The Registrar, Cernell Dale. Ithaca, N.Y. 1414 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 





The Most Advanced School of the Kind in America. 
SUMMER SESSION. 


A Summer Session of Four Weeks of the Nerr 
Co.Lece or Oratory will be held at 








New Educational Work. 


50 SOLFEGGI 


By F. Paoxio Tost. (Written in this composer's most 
melodious style.) In two Books, $1.00 net, each. 


N. B.— This is one of the most important works 
ever published on Solfeggi. 


NEW SERIES. ENTITLED 
The Kindergarten Series. Beautifully Illustrated. 


Book VIII. The Children’s Musical Peep Show. )} = 
By Micnaer Watson, | w 

“ IX. School and College Songs for Boys = 
and Girls. { <- 

“ XI. Songs from Alsop, f ¥ 

By Weatuer.y & Beran. | 

“ XII. Cantata for Children, * The Sweet- | & 
est Song.” ByJosepH Rozcxer. |} * 


E. Heerwart’s Kindergarten Music, Hymns, 
Songs, and Games. 


Publishers of all the latest -y~- Songs by Hope 
Temple, Stephen Adams, Paul Rodney, J. Roeckel, 
J. L. Molloy, etc., etc. Write for catalogues, 


BOOSEY & CO., 3 E. 14th St., New York. 





SALARY OR COMMISSION 


To agents to handle the Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. The most useful and 
novel invention of the age. Erases ink 
thoroughly in two seconis. Works like 
magic. 200 to 500 per cent. profit. Agents 
making $50 per week. e also want a 
general agent to take charge of territory, 
and appoint sub-agents. A rare chance to 
make money. Write for terms and specimen 
of erasing. Monroe Eraser Mfg. Co., X380 
Crosse, Wis. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





Get places for Teachers. Charge no Advance Registration 


KERR & HUYSSOO Fee, but Depend ou Results. 


3161 Positions filled. Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 
Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher’s Agency and American 
School Bureau, Consolidated). 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


teeapent Pl,, Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
artford, Ct.; 1204 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and| Address C, B. RUGGLES 2@ CoO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotei B'la’g) Room C, 237 Vine St. 


increased salary. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Manual. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists teachers with good records in obtaining positions, We have secured over one hundred positions during 
the past i in the state of New York alone, and sixty five positions in different states for graduates of the 
New York Normal Schools. Good openings for first-class teachers to b: gin at once. NOW Is THE TIME TO REGISTER. 


Send stamp for Application Form. Harlan P, French, Manager, 24 State St , Albany, N. Y 


$200 000 Secured for teachers in 1892, Over 300 positions filled. This 
’ represents the work of one manager and one agency. Good 
vacancies now on our books for September, many of them in and near Chicago. See | 


Catalogue for particulars. C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago ! 























THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We need a lady for Latin and English, salary, $7co; another for School of Practice, $800; another for 
Classics and English, $900. We have also a large number of vacancies for Ladies and Gentlemen, with 
salaries from $300 to $2,000, Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., (H) Allentown, Pa. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 

We have (May 5th) over 400 calis for teachers for 
the fall of ‘93 from school officers throughout the 
NORTHWEST. All departments. Positions now open 
to application. Send for list of vacancies and appli- 
cation form. 


R. B. HAZARD, Boston Bleck, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vorx City 











chermerhorn’s * Teachers’: Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. . 
3 EAst 14TH Strest, N. Y. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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Literary Notes.. 


——Hasthorne’s Mosses from an Old Manse and 
Twice Told Tales will be issued hy Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. in style uniform with their recent 
cheap edition of Zhe Scarlet Letter. 


—-The Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks’ Harfer’s 
Magazine article on his brother Phillips Brooks 
will be republished in the Black and White Series, 
with three portraits, including one made from an 
early portrait not heretofore reproduced. 


—— The Cassell Publishing Company has pro- 
duced a useful manual in Casse//’s New Biogra- 
phical Dictionary. \t is a small octavo of 741 
pages, printed in two columns, in small but dis- 
tinct type. Brief sketches are given of the most 
eminent persons of all agesand countries. Occur- 
rences as recent as the deaths of Whitman, Tenny- 
son, and Renan are chronicled. 


——D. Appleton & Co. have recently issued The 
Third Volume of the Division ‘‘ America” in the 
series The Earth and its Inhabitants, by Elise 


ond volume of the illustrated edition of Green's 
Short History of the English People; The Story 
of a Story, and Other Stories, by Brander Mat- 
thews; Zhe Unexpected Guests, a farce, by Wil- 
liam Dean Howells; Zhe Rivals, by Francois 
Coppee ; and Kirk Munroe’s new story for boys, 
Raftmates; a Story of the Great River. All 
these books will be illustrated. A revised edition 
of William Black’s Adventures in Thule will be 
brought out at the same time, 


Magazines. 


——‘‘ With Tolstoy in the Russian Famine,” is the 
| title of a remarkable paper which appears in the 
| June Century, describing the experiences of Mr. 
| Jonas Stadling, a Swede, who assisted in the re- 
| lief work at Tolstoy's headquarters during the 
| winter of 1891-92. he article is realistically and 
effectively illustrated from photographs taken by 
|the author, who in a subsequent number of the 
| magazine will describe his sojourn with Count 
| Tolstoy’s son in relief work in the eastern district 
of Samara. 





Reclus, edited by E. G. Ravenstein, and A. H. | ——The first number of Harfer’s Quarterly, con- 
Kean, B. A. _ This new volume is devoted to the | taining Mrs. S. P. McLean Green’s popular story, 
United States, and is issued at a most timely sea- | Vesty of the Basins, has just been issued. This 
son. Now that somuch more attention is being | new periodical publication will be devoted to the 
paid than ever before to the marvelous growth and | production of successful American novels in an 


development of this portion of the New World, | 
the authoritative and masterly work of Reclus’ | 
will be found especially worthy of attention alike | 
by the student, the statistician, and the general | 
reader. In common with all the preceding vol- 
umes of the series, this one upon ‘*The United 
States ” describes in detail mountains, seas, lakes, 
rivers, tides, currents, soils, resources, and natural | 
wealth; climate, natural history, geology, and 
social and political conditions, commerce, lan- 
guage, etc. 


Prof. William A. Scott has written for Prof. 
Ely’s Library of Economics and Politics a volume | 








attractive and inexpensive form. 


——Emest E. Thompson, naturalist of the gov- 
ernment of Manitoba, who is also a skilful artist, 
contributes to the June Scrzdner an article entitled 
** The Birds that we See,” which in a popular way 

escribes and illustrates the common birds, enabling 
any one to readily identifythem. Arthur Hill, the 
president of a great Michigan lumber company, 
contributes an article on ‘Life in a Logging 
Camp,” which is the second inthe series on ‘‘ Men’s 
Occupations.” 


A brilliant paper on the World’s fair, written 
by the well-known architect Mr. Henry Van Brunt, 


on Repudiation of State Debts in the United | and entitled ‘‘ The Columbian Exposition and 





States, and T. Y. Crowell & Co. have just pub- 
lished it. 


——Alphonse Daudet has arranged with Messrs. | 


Ginn & Company for a volume of selections from 
his works and has written a piece specially for this 
volume. The book is designed for use in high 
school and college classes, and will be specially 
annotated for this use by Professor Frank W. 
Freeborn, of the Boston Latin school. 


——G. P. Putnam’s Sons have recently published 
The Wilderness Hunter, with an account of the 
big game of the United States, and its chase with 
horse, hound, and rifle, by Theodore Roosevelt ; 
American Society of Church History, reports and 
papers of the fifth annual meeting; 7/e /Jews in 
Angevin England, documents and records from 


| American Civilization,” is a fit opening for the 
| Atlantic Monthly for the month of May. It is an 
| admirable paper,—not so much in the way of de- 

scription of what we shall see at the exhibition, as 
a consideration of the probable influence it will 
have on American civilization. Mr. Van Brunt 
estimates at its highest value its influence upon the 
arts in America, and believes that if we are ever 
{to have a new and brilliant era of art in the United 

States, this exhibition will be the beginning of the 
} movement, 


—7he Pansy for June has much of value and 
) worth, notably the ‘* Golden Discovery” paper, by 
| Margaret Sidney, in which the writer pays a fitting 
| tribute to Senator and Mrs. Leland Stanford, in 
| behalf of their humanitarian work in establishing 
| the Leland Stanford Jr., university at Palo Alto, 


Latin and Hebrew sources, printed and manu-| California. ‘‘ The American Literature” paper 
script, for the first time collected and translated, | concerns itself largely with Bayard Taylor, whose 
by Joseph Jacobs; Zhe Shrubs of Northeastern | name is a synonym for appreciation in travel and 





America, by Charles S. Newhall. 


—tThe following books are announced as ready 
for publication by Harper & Brothers: The sec- 








Highly Digestible 


and Nutritious 


—(Best and Goes Farthest)— 


A Trial will Show 

its Great Superiority 

in Strength, Flavor 
and Cheapness. 


> 


song ; a good portrait accompanies the sketch, and 
| a view of Cedarcroft—the home of this writer—is 
| given as well. This magazine is issued by D. Lo- 
| throp Co., Boston, 
* 
Great Britain is now far in advance of 
Russia as far as regards extent of possess- 
|ions. The recent partition of Africa has 
| added 2,000,000 square miles (nominally at 
least) to the British possessions, At the 
end of 1892 the British empire, including 
protectorates, spread over 12,208,506 square 
miles, while Russia, the next largest coun- 
|try, included only 8,457,289 square miles. 
It may be remarked that nearly one-fourth 
of the immense area of the British empire 
has been added within the past five years. 
The Salisbury government approp-iated 
more land than the whole atea of the 
United States. 
* 


A Hungarian inventor claims to have 


on 





made a discovery which will revolutionize | 
the textile industry. He asserts that he is 
able to spin ordinary wood pulp or cellulose 
into yarn, from which all sorts of textil tis- | 
sues can be made in the ordinary way, | 
equaling in appearance, durability, and 
fastness of color the best cotton goods. 
The method is not only applicable to cellu- 
lose (says the Standard’s Vienna corres- 
pondent), but also to every sort of short 
fibrous material—for instance, rags, scraps, 
\of cotton and linen goods. The fiber, 
whether paper pulp or textile refuse, can be 
dyed before being spun into yarn, so that 
ithe dyeing of the woven material is not 


‘four 





necessary. 


Thousands 


Of dollars I spent trying 
to find a cure for Salt 
im Kheum, which I had 
ba 13 years. Physicians 
said they never saw 50 
4 severe a case. My legs, 
back and arms were cov- 
ered by the humor. I 
began to take HOOD’S 
D * s ARSAPARILLA, 
amet * and the flesh became 
more healthy, the seres seon healed, the 
seales fell off, I was soon able to give up ban- 


dages and crutches, and a happy man I was.” 
3G DERRY, 45 Bradford St., Providence, R. I. 


cure liver ills, constipation, 
and sick headache. Try them. 


t. Denis Hotel, 


Broadway and Eleventh St. NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Within a radius of 
a few blocks from the Hotel are all the Educational 
publishers of the city. The American Book Com- 
pany, the largest educational publishers in the 
world are directly opposite the Hotel. The well- 
known Taylor’s Restaurant 1s connected with the St, 
Denis. Prices are very moderate. é 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
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“Almost as 
Palatableas Milk” 


This is a fact with regard 
to Scott’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil. The difference 
between the oil, in its plain 
state, is very apparent. In 


Scott’s Emulsion 


you detect no fish-oil taste. 
As it is a help to diges- 
tion there is o after eftect 
except good effect. Keep in 
mind that Scott’s Emulsion 
is the best promoter of flesh 


and strength known to 
science. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 








BOVININ 


General Grant lived 


last 


of his 


Bovinine the 


months 


life, 








RY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 


HAIR A” SKIN. 


An elegant Cressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
r/) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
@prains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y 
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One of the neatest articles that has re-| 
cently been added to the equipment of some | 
of the Newcastle (England) policemen is 
the pocket telephone. It is handy and 
light, consists of a combined mouthpiece 
and earpiece, has about a foot or more of 
wire attached and there is in addition an 


NOUVEAU 


PARFUM ANGLAIS. 





ENIERSON PIA 


0.000 SOLE 





affixing pin and a small key. The appar- BEFORE SOLD 
atus is to be used by the efficers in connec- THE © ON 
tion with the fire lamps placed at various pyBLic, MERIT. 


parts of the city. Instead of breaking the 
pane of glass in case of fire breaking out in 
the neighborhood—as an ordinary indivi- 
dual would do—the police constable opens 


“Nous placons avant 
toutes lesodeurs a la mode 
de la saison le Crab Apple 
Blossoms, de la cham. 
pagnie de la Couronne de 

dres, un parfum des 


MODERATEPRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 





the door with his key, places the affixing 
pin in a socket provided for it in the lamp, 
and is in immediate communication with 
the fire brigade. Hecan tell themin an} 
instant what the nature of the conflagration | 
is, and what appliances are likely to be re- 
quired. The pocket telephone, however, 
and the fire lamps can be utilized for other | 
purposes. 


A handsome piano may be a very orna- 
mental piece of furn:ture, yet if it hasn't the 
tone it is far from satisfactory. Musicians 
have long admired the sweet tone of the 
Emerson piano, made by the Emerson | 
Piano Co., 92 Fifth avenue, New York. | 
The terms are reasonable, the prices mod- | 
erate, and every instrument is fully war- 
ranted. 

. 

Chocolat Menier is the beverage of bever- 
ages for every one who wishes to keep the 
brain fresh and vigorous. Pure chocolate 
unites in a perfect form all the qualities for 
a healthy and strengthening liquid food, 
and is the remedy par excellence for Dys-| 
pepsia. Chocolat Menier offers what the 
most particular epicures seek and all medi- 
cal men desire; a wholesome, agreeable 
food of a decided renovating power. A 
sample will be sent to any address, if this 
publication is named, by Menier, Union Sq., 
New York. 

* 

If chemistry is to be taught in the most 
effective way, it is necessary to have good 
apparatus such as furnished by Bullock & 
Crenshaw, 528 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
They also make a specialty of putting up 
pure chemicals for the use of colleges and 
schools. An illustrated priced catalogue 
will be furnished on application. 

» 


When the pupils leave school it is a good 
thing to make their young hearts glad by | 
giving them something handsome in the 
way of a diploma, like those of C. L. 
Ricketts, of Chicago. His diplomas are 
reproduced by new and improved pro- 
cesses, giving results that compare favor- 
ably with copper plate engraving. Blank | 
diplomas can also be furnished. Plates of | 
portraits, buildings, etc., ready for the | 
printer are engraved direct from the photo- | 
graph or from a pen-and-ink drawing. 


The superior quality of the pens of the 
Eayle Pencil Co., 73 Franklin street, New| 
York, can only be obtained through their 
new and original process. They are made 
to suit all classes of users, as 190, double 
elastic ; 160, flexible; 100 elastic ; 220, stiff ; 
120, extra fine; 250, double elastic; 170, 
pliable ; 310, ladies ? Their leading quali- 
ties are uniformity, smoothness, and dur- 
ability. Samples will be sent free on re- 
ceipt of postage, 2 cents in stamps. 


~ 
During the Teething Period. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
NO.92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 





Every one of our advertisers present books or 
goods of value. Note the wide variety. The suc- 
cessful teacher reads these pages with the desire of 
learning more about them, to see if some will not 
be of benefit to him; and therefore writes, mention- 
ing this paper ; this is due the publishers. 





; Pay, exquis.”—Journal de 
a Cour. se 


INVIGORATING LAVENDER SALTS. 


Sels de Lavande Fortifiants. 
Une preparation exquis apprecie partout 
pour ses delicieuses proprietes rafraiches- | 
Sants 


Vente Annuel 500,000 flacons. ‘8 f'" 

CROWN PERFUMERY CO., @& 
177 New Bond Street, London, 

Depot a Paris—64 Rue d’Hauteville. 



















and all women who occupy 


genuine 


a Perfect Corset and Waist 
lap ewer dressmakers, and 


only by 


JACKSON CORSET 














If your dealer hasn't it, 


For Teachers 


nothing so healthful, comfortable 
Jackson 


ou should have one ot them. 
See patent stamp on each waist. 





sedentary positions there is 
and economical as the 


CORSET 
WAISTS 


combined. Recommended by 
everyone who has worn them. 

Patented February 23, 1886. 
Take no other. Made 














CO., Jackson, Mich. 


write to us. 





A Skin of Beautv is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


| ORIENTAL CREAM, «MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, | 





Freckles, Moth Patcb- 


am Ss es, Rash and 
os 3 Skin Diseases, 
i one oe blem 
we Oo s ish on beauty: | 
meme ia and defies detec- 
its tion. On its vir 


/ tues it has stood 
‘ the test of 43 
years—no other 
has—and is so 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
te: feit of similar 
name. 


A. 
a lady 
hautton 
tient): 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud's Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jary to the skin 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
Vor sale by all Drugyists and Fancy Goods Dealers | 
throughout the U. S.. Canada and Euro 
Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Wacy ~ Seeow a, 
Ehbrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods De 
ware of base imitations. $1,000 hon ard for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


Sayer, sald to 
of 


(a pa- 


The dis- | 
tinguished Dr. L. 


the | 
* As you | 


Aren’t You Tired 


of so-called substitutes for 
“GOFF’S BRAID”? Always 








braids, and is well known} pm 
by every retailer in the country. 
It commands the highest price on — 


among 


——_ 


account of its merit. For binding @=— 
and facing ladies’ dresses “GOFF’S 

has no equal. Look for this }e-us 
lasp. No other braid has it. 








| Our advertisers know of this paper’s many readers 
| but desire to know them better. When writing, 
| herefore, always mention it; and write often. They 
have goods that will benefit you. 


] EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
| tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
| when communicating with advertisers. 








<UES WED 


THUR 


8OHG0800 


FRI. SAT: 





USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 





PREATANERICAN LA 






with $10, $15. and 


CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


DIE SUBSCRIBER 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 3ibs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 
— $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 


ver offered, during the next thirtydays. China Tea Sets and Lamps 


£0 cr€ersto introduce our excellent New Crop 


Mrs. Winstow's Soornine SYRUP has been used for over Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, Congov, English Breakfoe’, 

FIFTY YEARS a MILLIONS of aor for their | Japan, Imperial, Yourg Bysop, Gurpoweer. Sun Sun Chop an 

eS ee an aie: SOnrEdD tes ook | Mixed. Good mixed teas20c. per lb. Headquarters in United’ sates 
It SOOTHES the C , SOFTENS the GUMS for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will i ge fartoer than three 


SLLAYS all PAIN; CURES W ixD Se. and is the | 
—_ remedy for DIARRHEA. kf + 
ery part of LJ i pe age Gee ask fo 

Winslow's Sooth! ” and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five cmise a ott 


po 
ts, tn | pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nations! reputation for se.ling 


Pure Good O 


‘THE GREAT AMERICAN TBA C0., P.0.Box2s9. 341 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 
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Better than Whalebone. 


Coraline has stood the test of twelve 
years in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses. Though costing more than 
French horn, and much superior in 
quality, the corsets boned with it are 
sold at the same 
price. 

Made in 24 
styles tofitevery 
figure. We es- 
pecially ‘recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles : 

Fanita, fine 
black, $4.00. 
888, coutil and 
satteen, $1.75; 
444, fine satteen, 
$1.35 ; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 
Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 
Triple E, for stout figures, $1.25. 

For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





lalla ti i i th tit hihi ti 


Said the 


Owl 


to himself, ‘‘If the = 
moon I could get, = 
whenever I’m dry = 
my throat I could. 
wet; The moon isa’ 
y quarter—with a quar- | 


















a ter I hear; you can | 
: five gal-| 
lons of 


Hires’ 
Root Beer.’’ 


A Delicious, Temper- 
ance, Thirst-quenching, 


PCT CCC CCC CC CC CCC CCC CCC 











I. 

> 

.. q 

> ~~ Health-Giving Drink. : 

j\e Wh ig Good for any time of year. |f 

— 1b 

7 A osc. package makes 5 gallons, Be sure and | 
q get MIREs. | 
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on your 
Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre to 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 








Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 


When a salesman teils you the ** Good 
Sense” waist is the best in material, work- 
manship and pope of fit, a glance at 
the trade-mark “Cood Sense” stamped on 

each will show you that the manufacturers 
| endorse his say so with their name. It has 
| always been Ferris Bros.’ policy to make a 
good honest corset waist and divide the 
responsibility with the retailer by stamping 
|the trade-mark “Good Sense” on every 
| pair. 
. 
| Teachers asa rule have little money; 
| considering this fact we may appreciate the 
| enterprise of T. S. Denison of Chicago, in 
bringing out so complete, accurate and ex- 
pensive a work as “ The Teachers’ and 
Students’ Library.” Its large sale how- 





Every Mother, 
Every Maid, 
Every Child, 


Wishing to be 
Healthful, 
Comfortable, 
Graceful, should wear 








FERRIS’ 
Good 
Sense 





ever has eclipsed all competitors and fully 
justified the outlay. 
+ 

We should all be proud that American | 
machinery and brains has been able to pro- | 
duce such a satisfactory article as the Quick- 
winding Waterbury. For beauty, cheap- | 
ness, and durability this watch is unsur- | 
passed, and has become correspondingly | 
popular. The Waterbury is made in a | 
great many different styles—ladies, gentle- | 
men’s and boys’—from $4 to $15. Do not | 
be behind the time, either literally or figur- 
atively, but get one of these watches. They | 
are made by the Waterbury Watch Co., | 
Waterbury, Conn. 


a 

The lady who is going to the seashore or 
the mountains wants something handsome, 
durable, and comfortable, in the line of | 
gloves. The Kayser Patent Finger-Tipped 
Silk Gloves possess all these qualities. A 
guarantee ticket goes with them, calling for 
another pair, free, if the tips wear out before 
the gloves. If the local dealer does not | 
keep them write to Julius Kayser, New | 
York, and he will see that they are sent. 

e a 

Brain workers who are exhausted, are 
troubled with fatigue, dyspepsia, and sleep- 
lessness, feel the need of something to sup- 
ply the waste. Thousands have been both 
surprised and gratified with the good ef- 
fects produced by the use of Crosby’s 
Vitalized Phosphites. It is made from the 
nerve-feeding principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ. Leading physicians endorse 
it. Send to F. Crosby Co., 56 W. 25th 
street, N. Y. for a descriptive circular. 


For one who desires to learn the classics | 
easily and pleasantly there is nothing bet- 
ter than the Parallel Edition ot the Classics 
issued by A. Lovell & Co., No. 3 E. 14th 
street, N. Y. The originals and transla- 
tions are arranged on opposite pages. A 
special offer is made to teachers of the first 
| three volumes—The First Four Books of 

Czsar’s Commentaries, The First Six 
Books of Vergil’s AEneid, and Select Ora- 
tions of Cicero. 


on 

There are hundreds of young people 
who will find agreeable and healthful rec- 
reation this summer sketching and painting 
the glorious landscapes they will see. But 
| they must have materials and colors. They 
|should be aware of the fact that a great 
variety of artists’ materials is kept by F. 
W. Devoe & C..T Raynolds Co., Fulton 
| street corner of William, New York, They 
also have house painters’ colors and fine 
var nishes. 


7 
IMPORTANT. 
| When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and —- at the Grand 
Cnion Hotel, opposite Grand Centra! Depot. 
| 600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
| wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
| live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
| than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
| & Co., Proprietors. | 





Corset Waist. 


Various shapes—long, 
short, or medium, 








“a 
Hose Supporters. 

Tape-fastened Buttons. 
Cord-edge Button Holes. 


White, Drab or Black. 
Sold by all large retailers. 
Machel Field & Co., 


icago, 4 
Western Wholesale Depot. \\ 


FERRIS BROS. | OS 
Mfrs and Patentees, [i “8s ~ » 
a _sl BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


Buckle at hip for 




















DRY GOoODsB, 





Our leading feature in Dress 
Goods, during this week, will be 
the display and sale of Novelties 
in handsome shades of dark 
blue. 

Serges in thirty styles of twill, 
London dyed, and _ especially 
suited to stand hard wear in 
travel, by land or water. 

Dark Blue Serges with fine 
threads of crimson, white, gold, 
etc. 

French Navy Serges, embroid- 
ered in self color and pretty con- 
trasts, dotted and in very small 
figures. 

Dress Veilings, Dress Crepes, 
Grenadine Hernani and Benga- 
lines, also in this favorite color. 

A sale of 3,500 yards French 
Novelty Dress Goods, at speci- 
ally reduced prices, begins in 
same department on Monday. 


James MeCreery & (0., 


BROADWAY @ Iirn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


DEAF ISS. 2.140 noses cy 


all remedies fail. 
qaiy by F. Hiscox, 863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of 


INK: 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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New and Important to Teachers. 


QUTLINES or ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By WILLIAM RENTON. 12mo0. With Diagrams. $1.00 net. 





Full Descriptive Catalogue and Price List of this and many other distinguished text-books 
in all departments of education sent free. 


CHAIRLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 
7437745 Broadway, New York City. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN ACADETIIC ARITHMETIC 


By WEBSTER WELLS, B.S., 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 








Specimen copy mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 202 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 
106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


COLOR TEACHING!" PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Prang Educatioual Company have now ready for teachers a hand-book of 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COLOR TEACHING. 


This book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational and esthetic 
principles involved in the right teaching of Color, Its clear and practical directions for the 
teacher’s guidance in class exercises of different grades make it a most valuable school- 
room help.. It is illustrated with numerous plates, showing photographic reproductions 
of class work and include miniature /ac-simi/es, in their actual colors, of Color Charts for 


school use. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


For copies of this book or information regarding Color Charis, Color Tablets and Colorea 
Papers, address the publishers, 


THE PRANC EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St,, BOSTON. 47 Kast 10th St. NEWYORK. 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publis hers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHICADELPHIA. 
School and College Text-Books, [usic Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 

CS” Special terms for introduction of text-books. 


PARALLEL EDITION of the CLASSICS 


Consisting of the Originals and Translations arranged on opposite pages. 
1. The First Four Books of Cesar’s Commentaries. Each 12mo. 











Catalogue mailed to any address. 





2. The First Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 
3. Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. 


Special Offer.—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books, by mail 


postpaid. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York, 


KINDERGARTE AND SCHOOL 


SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES. 





EAST 14TH STREET, 
New York. 





School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers. 
Five Courses.—1. History of Educa- 


tion. II, Psychology and Ethics. III, 
Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa 
tional Literature and _ Criticism. V. 


Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 
sogy 


Year from Oct. to May. Scholarships. 





Only resident students are enrolled. Send for 
catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts &Co,, PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Piane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





Graded 


APPLETONS’ 2: 


Lists for 


braries, and Topical 


Lists for teachers’, 
students’, and readers 
Id be 


reference. Shou 


in the hands of every book- 
buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new method 
‘*French, with or without a Master.” 1 vol., 
$1.00. If you know some French subscribe to ‘‘ Le 
Francais” $2.00 per year). A French — ay | maga- 
zine, containing annotated comedies, novels, sketches, 
&c., also exercises which are corrected free of charge. 
Difficulties explained. Each subscriber becomes a 
student, by correspondence, cf the Berlitz School of 
Languages. (One sample copy free.) 


Beruirz & Co., MADISON SQUARE, N. Y. 





A NICE ROLL TOP DESK 
of small size with drawers and cupboard, complete 
in polished oak, for sale, only $20; good as new. 
Very suitable for a lady. Address, 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 East oth St., New York, 





OUR WINDOWS OPEN ON LAKE MICHIGAN, 


AT THE BIG CHICAGO FAIR, and we hope that you will find us before you leave the Windy City. The 


location is Liberal Arts Building, southeast corner. Section I. 


Charles Co.’s office, 211 Wabash Avenue. 


Also if possible drop into our Chicago headquarters, Thomas 
At the Fair the attendant will give you our educational catalogue, 80 pages, or the 


list of Home Amusements, 56 pages, or ‘*Our Little Story,” which is a brief illustrated history of the concern in its different 


departments since 1860, : 
and furniture and school devices. 


worsteds and needles for the sewing cards, which is a new departure with us, 
correspond with us. We want to make them. 


We shall show there our educational games and home amusements as well as the Kindergarten material 
We shall show the new Bible and Columbian sewing cards. 
Columbian sell at 30 cents, and the small Bible cards for 20 cents, a dozen cards being in each case, a set. 


The large Bible cards and the 
We keep a line of 


If you want Diplomas for your Graduating Classes 


We have moved our New York office from Room 22, to Room 3, Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


Factory and Home Office: 





SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 











